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described, including the criteria establishing information sources, 
identifying and analyzing critical trends and events, developing 
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EDUCATIONAL QUEST 
UNKING ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGES TO STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT 



The external environment of institutions of higher education can be characterized by change 
and turbulence. Administrators of colleges and universities have witnessed major shifts in the 
demographics of their institution's student clientele. External agencies have tightened their 
control of policy-making and fisca! decisions made by the institution's administrative staff. There 
has been a growing criticism of the value of the curriculum offered aiid the quality of instruction 
provided by many institutions of higher education. Less obvious, but no less significant, the 
pervasive spread of electronic technologies through American society has challenged the 
dominant instructional and managerial paradigm found in the majority of American higher 
education institutions. In short, the accelerating rate, magnitude and complexity of change 
occum'ng in all sectors of American society have created a new vulnerability in the higher 
education "tableau** (Keller, 1983). 

Given this rapidly changing environment, the lead time for administrators to analyze changes in 
their institution's exterrial environment and to fomruilate appropriate strategies has decreased. 
The context within which strategic policy interventions can be made is more circumscribed. In 
addition, the perceived uncertainty of in^lementing a particular strategy or set of strategies has 
intensified. In summary, the turbulence in an institution's external environment challenges the 
capability of decision makers to fomiulate those strategic plans required to effectively anticipate 
these changing conditions. 

This phenomenon of rapid change has led to a recognition among administrators and 
organizational theorists of the need for a broadly based approach to institutional planning which 
emphasizes sensitivity to the effects of environmental change on the strategic position of the 
institution (Blison, 1977; Cope, 1978). An administrator's analysis of the environment of the 
organization is critical to accurately assess the opportunities and threats that the environment 
poses for the institution and to develop the strategic policies necessary to adapt to both internal 
and external environmer.ts. 

All organizations, including colleges and universities, are perceived by contemporary 
organizational theorists as social systems existing in and interacting with their environment 
(Gibson, 1968; Scott, 1981). An organization's environment is essentially all those factors 
external to it that affect it or are perceived to affect it. Hail (1977) divides an organization's 
emnronmenta: factors into two categories: the limited number of factors that directly affect it (the 
task environment), and the almost unlimited number of factors that influence all organizations in 
the society (the general societal environment). In essence, the task environment is composed 
of the set of factors that are unique to each organizatton, while the general societal environment 
includes the other environmental factors that are the same for all organizations. 

Factors in the task environment are readily apparent to college and university administrators 
(e.g.. clients/students, funding, government educational policies and regulations, etc.). 
However, the distinction between the organization'r *hsk environment and the general societal 
environment is not always clear. Particularly under turbulent conditions, factors in the general 
societal environment "break through" into the organization's task environment (Kast and 
Rosenzweig, 1979). Consequently, changes in the general societal environment can and 
often do have significant effects on the organization, effects well documented in the literature 
of organizational analysis (Osborne & Hunt, 1974; Hall, 1977; Kast & Rosenzweig. 1979; Scott, 

1981) . 

Contingency approaches to organizational theory have focused upon the effect of 
environmental change in creating uncertainty for policy-makers formulating organizational 
strategy (Anderson & Paine, 1975; Lindsay & Rue, 1980; BouHon, Lindsay, Franklin & Rue, 

1982) . Duncan (1972) describes three factors which contribute to this sense of uncertainty: (1) 
a lack of information about environmental factors which would influence a given decision-making 
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situation; (2) a lact< of knowledge about the effects of an incorrect decision; and (3) the inability 
of the decisk)rHmaker to determine the probability that a given environmental factor will affect 
the success (or failure) of the organization or one of its subsystems in fulP'ling its mission. In a 
later study* Leblibici and Salancik (1981) also found that the uncertainty experienced by a 
dectston-maker arises from his or her Inability to predict the outcomes of certain actions. This 
ipjibility to predk:t decision outcomes is derived from two sources. The first is the nature of the 
worid In which we live-nujitivariate, complex, and interrelated. The second is that we live in a 
probabilistic workJ-an event can occur tomorrow, next week, or next year whtoh coukJ affect the 
interrelationsNps of variables, trends, and issues. !n essence, the nrx)re turbulent and complex 
the orgamzation's environment appears, the less able an administrator is to anticipate the 
probability uf success in implementing a particular strategy. 

The uncertainty faced by a decision*maker in planning strategically is compounded by an 
increasingly dynamic and uncertain environment (Ei :^3ry and Trist, 19B0). Terreberry (1968) 
concluded that organizations in the future must be prepared to adapt even wore to the 
influerx^ of external forces. Therefore, the strategic planner and polk:y*maker cannot analyze 
the conditton of the future environment by assuming that it will remain in a static state (i.e., 
orderiy and incremental progresston into the future). Most environments are dynamic and, 
consequently, rich in possible opportunities as well as possible threats to the organizatton. 
Lack of knowledge about possible permutations of the emerging environment denies the 
planner certitude about the future. Indeed, ' a decision-maker can never have complete 
infonnatton of the future. Policy decistons to effect a desired outcome at a future poin in time 
must necessarily be made with partial informattoa 

Tradittonal educattonal planning models are weak in kientifying environmental changes and 
assessing their organizational impact. In his analysis of the approaches to planning exhibited by 
American educattonal Instituttons, Ziegler (1970) identified two primary assumptions which 
characterize the weakness of these nmlels: (1) the organizatton's environment will remain 
essentially statto over time; and (2) the environment is composed of only a few variables 
impacting education. In essence, the underiying assunption of most current educational 
planning is that environmental change will be a continuation of the rate and directton of present 
(and past) trends. Therefore, many administrators implk:itly expect a "surprise-free** future for 
their instituttons. We know, however, that this is not possible, and the further we go out into the 
future, the less possible it will be. A model is needed that enables administrators to detect 
signals of change ' ^ all sectors of the environment and to link environmental iniormation to the 
organization's strategto management (Ansoff, 1975). 

In recent years^, a group of techniques iias been developed, whtoh educattonal polk:y-makers 
can employ in establishing the strategic i>olfcy of their organizations. These techniques come 
under a broad category of methodology k.iown as futures research. A primary purpose of this 
methodology is to assist strategk: policy planners in reducing the level of uncertainty associated 
with strategic decision*making. The focus of this methodology is the identiftoatton, analysis and 
evaluatton of alternative future states of a.i organization's environment and the sources of 
change within K. 

One futures research technique is environmenta! scanning, which has been defined by Aguilar 
(1967) as the systematk: collection of external infonnation in order to lessen the randomne^ss of 
infomiatton flowing into the organization. The purpose of environmental scanning is to provide 
an eariy warning to administrators of changing externa! condittons. 

All organizations acquire information on their environment in some fonn. However, Aguilar 
(1967) suggests that environmental assessment is wore effective where a formal search 
replaces the infomial search of the environment. Etzioni (1968) also recommends that 
oiganizations obtain information from both the general societal environment and the 
organization's task environment. The process of environmental scanning is described by Terry 
(1977) as consisting of three essential stages: (1) the kientifk:ation of strategic issues through 
an assessment of the environment; (2) review of the organizatfon's mission and domain of 
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operations; and (3) the development of strategic and tactical objectives. These stages have 
been incorporated in the SPIRE planning model in the oil industry (Klein and Newnrian, 1980). 

The use of environmental scanning for strategic policy development has been studied 
principally in the context of corporations (Thomas, 1980). Recent literature of educational 
planning includes this technique as part of the strategic planning process at colleges and 
universities (Cope. 1981; Keller, 1983; Morrison. Renfro and Boucher, 1984). However, much 
of this literature describes the process c^ scanning the environment for issues, but does not 
detail how the information and analysis developed from the scanning is to be incorporated into 
the fomiulation of institutional strategy. This manual is intended to fill this void by descn'bing in 
detail a process (ED QUEST) for linking environmental scanning to strategic management. 

ED QUEST is design id to identify emerging issues and events that indicate potential threats 
and opportunities to educational organizations, to analyze the probable impact of these 
variables on tho organization, and to facilitate the development of appropriate organizational 
strategies (Mecca and Adams, 1982). Unlike more complex methods for analyzing socio- 
economic and political environments, ED QUEST can be quickly and easily implemented. 
Moreover, it does no! require that the institution spend scarce financial resources on 
specialized technical sen^ices or personnel. In its simplified form, the ED QUEST process 
consists of divergent-thinking activities in which assumptions about the future of the 
environment are examined and tested. The results of this process are then systematically 
applied to the fonnulation of organizattonal strategies. Upon completion, the institutton will have 
(1) an initial data bank of trends, emerging issues, and events to monitor, and (2) courses of 
actton that couM be pursued by the organization in adapting to the changing environment. This 
infonnation provkJes thp foundation for on-going strategic management. 

The purpose of this manual is to descn'be conceptually, and through practical illustrations, each 
step of the ED QUEST process. It represents an enhancement of an eariier verston which 
describes the applfeation of the generfc nwdel to educattonal systems (Mecca and Adams, 
1981). In Part One, the essential elements of the process are described, including the criteria 
establishing information sources, identifying afi analyzing critical trends and events, 
developing alternative scenarios, identifying straterjc opttons, and selecting options to be 
incorporated into the strategic management process. 

In the second and third secttons of the manual, a descriptton is given of planning teams at two 
ftotittous i. litutions that use alternative versions of the ED QUEST process in developing 
institutk>nal strategies. Part Two describes a verston of ED QUEST used at a small, private, four* 
year college, by a planning team inexperienced in strategk: planning. The basto verston of ED 
QUEST that they used altowed them to develop the basic skills and knowledge of strategic 
planning while also fonnulating their initial plan. In comparison, the institutk>nal planning team of 
the second institution, a public two-year college descn'bed in Part Three, elected to use an 
approach involving more sophisticated planning techniques. The purpose in using two 
examples is to illustrate that a variety of techniques and verstons of these techniques can be 
incorporated into the bask: ED QUEST process. The initial phases of the process should 
introduce the institution's staff to basic concepts and skills of planning. As the members of the 
planning team become more comfortable anH proficient in the>r roles, wore sophisticated 
methods of analysis can be used. 

Finally, Part Four discusses how a college or university could institutionalize an on-going 
environmental scanning process to systematically provide information for use in the strategic 
management program. 
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PART ONE 
THE ED QUEST PROCESS 



1.1 



OVERVIEW 



The original concept of QUEST (Quick Environmental Scanning Technique) was developed by 
Burt Nanus of the Center for Futures Research at the University of Southern California in 
response to tho need to focus managenrient's attention on critical trends and events that could 
affect the organization's future (Nanus, 1979). QUEST was designed to quickly and 
inexpensively provide forecasts of events and trends, an indication of the interrelationships 
annong them (and hence the opportunities for policy Intervention), and scenarios that 
synthesize these results into coherent alternative futures. The objective was to produce a 
comprehensive analysis of the external environment and an assessment of an organization's 
strategic options. 

ED QUEST was adapted from QUEST by the Institute for Future Systems Research to assist 
decision-makers in educattonal organizations in incorporating futures research techniques into 
their tong-range planning processes. The primary aim of ED QUEST is to assist educational 
planners in Ide^nifying the driving forces at wori< in their organization's environment, the 
important and likely changes that these forces might bring about for that organization, and the 
strategies that the organizatton couU implement in response to the anttoipated impact of these 
changes. ED QUEST taitors the product of the environmental scanning process to the user's 
organizatton and does not rely on persons outside the organizatton to interpret the significance 
of the organizatton's environment. Involving an organization's top decision makers in identifying 
ar.J evaluating critical trends and events virtually insures that the results M^///be used in strategic 
dpciston-making. Also, since ED QUEST is participatory in nature, it does not depend upon any 
single individual's view of the future. In addition, its emphasis on group pauicipation, 
confrontation of the potential problems posed by the future, and development of strategies to 
overcome these problems can facilitate team devetopment among key institutional decisk>n- 
makers (Woodman and Muse, 1982). 

Finally, because it is a systematic approach to analyzing and developing strategies for 
organizational change, ED QUEST can provide an important component in a comprehensive 
program of institutional development. Many instituttonal planning efforts fail to produce long- 
term organizational change or produce unanticipated, undesired side effects because they 
represent piecemeal short-range responses to institutional problenis (Michael, 1973). Such a 
strategy of disjointed Incrementalism assesses only the current and past state of the 
environmental context within which the institutton operates, ignoring environmental factors that 
may have an impact on the future of the institutton (Berquist and Shoemaker, 1976). The ED 
QUEST process, however, facilitates the link of infomnatton and analysis of environmental 
change with the identificatton and selectton of strategies leading to general instituttonal 
improvement nd renewal. 

Assumptions 

ED QUEST \s based on three fundamental assumptions. First, it is assumed that the forces of 
environmental trends and events affect the organizational life of colleaes and universities (Dill, 
1958; Bourgeois, 1980). Such forces affect the choice of strategies for accomplishing the 
institutional mission as well as the nature and content of that mission. Second, given the 
likelihood tiiat the institutton's chief decision*nr)akers possess differing perceptions of the 
forces shaping the external environment (Anderson & Paine, 1975), it is assumed that differing 
perceptions can be merged Into a common view of the environment and possible future states 
of that environment. It is important to develop an organizational view of the current as well as 
altemative future environments. In order to determine the basis of the organizational response 
to these environments. Third, it is assumed that the environmental trends and emerging issues 
and their effects can be forecasted probabilistically, taking explicit account of their uncertainty, 
thereby, providing cmcial information for the strategic management of an institutton (Aquilar, 
1967; Etzioni, 1968). 
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Primary Activities 

The primary activities in the ED QUEST process are: (1) preparing for the ED QUEST process; 
(2) developing a noteboolc of critical trends and events; (3) defining the nature of the 
organization^ fnciuding nriission components, indicators of its performance and its strengths and 
weaknesses; (4) identifying and assessing tha impact of critical trends and probable future 
events; (5) '"(oping and assessing scenarios; (6) selecting strategic options; and (7) 
incorporatii'' lOse options into the strategic management process (see Figure 1). This 
sequence need not be followed exactly. For example, defining the nature of the organization 
(activity three) could occur as the first, second, or third step in the sequence, but must precede 
scenario development (activity five). 



PREPARING FOR THE ED QUEST PROCESS 

There are four tasks that need to be completed in preparation for the initial ED QUEST session, 
including: (1) establishing the ED QUEST team; (2) selecting the team's facilitator; (3) briefing 
the team on the ED QUEST process; and (4) preparing materials showing past trends and 
forecasts of events that could affect the organizatton. 

EstabHshing the ED QUEST Team 

ED QUEST is essentially a small group process; therefore, the ideal team size ranges from 7*12 
members. Indeed, Hogarth (1978) found that groups within this size range generally make 
better assessments of future uncertainties. 

Members of an ED QUEST team should be selected according to the extent to which candidate 
(1) determines institutional policies, (2) is knowledgeable about environmental forces affecting 
the organization, and (3) is capable of developing creative strategies for accomplishing the 
institutional mission. In addition, the ED QUEST team should be composed of members with 
varying styles of decision-making. Differences in decision styles relate to cognitive factors 
which influence preference for a certain type of data (i.e., quantitative versus qualitative) and a 
particular mode of processing that data (i.e., logical-objective versus feeling-subjective) 
(McKenney & Keen, 1974; Slocum & Hellriegel, 1983; Guild, 1987). Given a diversity of 
decision styles, individual members of a planning team will evaluate strategic planning 
information and fomiulate institutional strategy from differing perspectives (Blaylock and Rees, 
1984; Guild, 1987). Although a variety of interpretations of the environment can appear 
discordant, it can also, when effectively managed* contribute both to the Richness** of the 
team's analysis and to the "robustness" of the strategies devetoped (Nutt, 1986). 

Selecting the Facilitator 

Typically, the team facilitator is selected by one of three methods. In the first approach an 
outside consultant is hired to assume the task and responsibilities of facilitator. This approach 
has the adv&ntage of insuring a skilled planner to organize and conduct the sessions, and it 
does not add an additional task to the wort<load of a busy administrator. The disadvantage of 
this approach is that an outsider gains access to organizational secrets and may inhibit the 
development of ED QUEST skills within the organization. 

The second alternative is to assign an administrator the role of facilitator. This individual should 
be of sufficient stature in the organization to be perceived as a legitinriate leader by his/her 
colleagues (e.g., the assistant to the president for planning, the vice-president for planning or 
the director of instituttonal research). In this approach , the primary advantage is the facilitator's 
knowledge of the organization and its staff. However, it is imperative that the administrator- 
facilitator be extensively trained in futures research methods (i.e., judgmental forecasting, 
cross-impact analysis and scenario writing). 
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ED QUEST 



Proparatlon for ED QUEST 

• establish Ed Quest team 

• appoint facilitator 

• review process 



I 

Nature of the Organization 
•mission 

• key performance indicators 

• strengths and weaknesses 



Notebook of Future Projects 

•trend charts/graphs 

• speculative articles 

• speeches/articles by policy 

influences 

• forecasts 

i 

Identify Critical Trends 
and Events 

• brainstorming 

• Delphi Survey 



Analysis of Trends and Events 

• select trends and events 

• assess impact on mission/key indicators 

• analyze interrelationships (cross-impacts) 



1 




Develop Alternative Scenarios 






Develop/Select Strategic Options 




• identify options 

• assess options on strengths and weaknesses 

• select options 



i 

Incorporate Options Into Strategic Management Process 

• develop implementation plan 

• assign information responsibility 



Figure 1 
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In the third approach, an outside consultant is initially employed to facilitate the process with the 
additional responsibility of preparing an internal facilitator. This has the advantage of allowing an 
institution to move directly into the process without having to wait for a staff r ?mber to be 
trained. 

Regardless of which selection method is used, the facilitator's effectiveness as a teanVs leader 
will be eventually measured by the degree of skill he/she shows in orchestrating the ED QUEST 
process. That is, the activities followed should be technically appropriate to the planning team's 
level of experience in formulating strategy, and they should result in strategic decisions that are 
generally perceived by the team's members as being supportable (Miner, 1979). Th^^refore, the 
facilitator should have the ability to write clearly, to synthesize and summarize, to lead small 
group discussion, and to intelligently app / futures research methods. 

Brieflneji the Team 

Before initiating the ED QUEST process, the facilitator should orient the team to the basic ED 
QUEST principles and activities. At this meeting, the facilitator should emphasize the 
importance of involving the organization's top decision-makers in the ED QUEST process (if its 
results are to be accepted by the organization's staff) and should explain the benefit of the ED 
QUEST process in clarifying the collective view of the environment. The facilitator shouM also 
stress that the object of ED QUEST is to provide an understanding of alternative future 
devetopments that might affect the organizatton; it is not an exercisp in prophecy. Indeed, the 
process is only the first step to an understanding of the environmental factors to consider in the 
organization's strategic management process. Using the results of the ED QUEST procedure 
as a statiing point, later analysis will probe more deeply into specific trends and events relevant 
to the organization's future. 

If the ED QUEST team will function as a Delphi panel, explanation of Delphi procedures should 
be included in the preliminary meeting. Although members of the team may be familiar with 
Delphi, the facilitator should review with the team members the purpose, and nature of the 
Delphi and their role as panel members (Martino, 1983). 

Preparing the Future Prospects Notebook 

An initial task of the facilitator is to develop a notebook of emerging issu^"^, potential events and 
critical trends that coukl affect the organizatton during the planning time frame (five or ten years). 
(See Appendix A.) in additton to providing background infonnation for the ED QUEST team, 
the notebook may be used as background material to construct a Delphi questionnaire 
(Campbell, 1971). The notebook should include the folk)wing: (1) trend extrapolations of key 
educational statistics (e.g., the number of high school graduates); (2) recent articles about the 
future of education; (3) speeches and comments by influential individuals (e.g., legislators, 
policy makers, researchers, futurists, etc.); (4) information on technological, economic, social, 
and political developments having possible future significance for education; and (5) data 
suggesting changes in American values/attitudes that affect education. Each team member 
must read the notebook prtor to the first ED QUEST sesston; therefore, notebooks should be 
distributed at least two weeks in advance of that session. 

Preparing for ED QUgST Sessions 

Generally, two full*day ED GUEST sessions are conducted. In some instances, partioulariy 
wh .n team mp'^bers are inexperienced, each session is extended by four hours. The focus of 
the first sessic (1) to define the organization in terms of mission, key perionnance indicators, 
and internal Sii.ngths and weaknesses; and (2) to assess and verify trends and events which 
may affect the future of the organization. In the interval between the first and second team 
sessions, a series of scenarios is developed and a session summary is written. Both are 
circulated to a!! team members. 
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In the second ED QUEST session, the team (1) assesses the scenarios for their organizational 
implications; (2) develops strategic options in response to the implications each scenario: (3) 
assesses these options in terms of tha organization's strengths and weannesses; (4) selects 
those options that are robust across scenarios; and (5) assigns responsibility for developing and 
implementing an action pian to accomplish the most appropriate options. 

When planning ED QUEST sessions, attention should be given to the meeting environment. 
During the sessions, participants should be insulated from interruptions. The facility should be 
comfortable, in an area that is free from distractions, and equipped with flip charts (on easels), 
markers and masking tape. Seating arrangements should facilitate communication among 
group members and maximize workspace, making a ^ . jular or semi-circular table configuration 
ideal. 

DEFINING THE NATURE OF THE ORGANIZATION 

Defining the nature of the organization Is crucial to (1) identifying the trends and future events 
that coukl be particularly critical to the institution's future; (2) pinpointing the aspects of the 
organization's mission and performance that may be affected by those trends and events; ano 
(3) identifying the institution's strenoths and weaknesses that may influence thp selection of 
strategic options. In defining the organization's nature, the team should focus c«i the mission, 
indicators of performance, and organizational strengths and weaknesses. 

Elements of the Mission 

To define the nature of the institution, the ED QUEST team should first describe the specific 
dioments of the institution's misston. As a descriptton of the organizatton's primary purpose, the 
mission statement identifies why the institution exists (the needs it fulfills), whom it serves 
(students, clients, stockholders), and what A intends to accomplish (programs, servtees or 
products it provides). By establishing the "why," "whom," and "what" of the institution's 
mission, ED QUEST team members gain an understanding of the organization's present 
position within the external environment and a reference point for assessing any changes in 
that position within the planning time frame. 

Specifically, answers to the following three questions can be invaluable to an ED QUEST team 
in defining the mission of the institution: 

"What needs does the institution fulfill?** 

"What groups of students and/or clients does the institution serve?" 

"What programs and/or services does the institution provide?" 

As the team addresses each of these questions, members should complete the form specified 
for this purpose (see Figure 2) for later reference. For example, the students/clients of a state- 
supported four-year college could include recent high school graduates, adults retraining for a 
new occupatton, transfer students from two-year colleges or other four-year institutions, adults 
in occupations requiring continuing professional education or cultural enrichment courses. The 
needs of these students may include entry and upgraded employment skills, career 
counseling, avocational interests, and liberal education. The college could offer a variety of 
services to meet these needs including baccalaureate, residential and non-residential 
programs; student support services; faculty consultative services; non-credit instmction; and 
artists* series. 

Identifying Indicators of Institutional Performance 

Once the organization's mission has been defined, the ED QUEST team should develop a list 
of key indicators of institutional performance. Key indicators are organizational factors that make 



the difference between institutional success or failure (Rockart, 1979) and typically include the 
factors that most people would agree are significant to the organization's well-being. 

Indicators may include, but are not limited to, the attributes of effectiveness, efficiency, cost, 
and competitive advantage. Some generally accepted measures of these indicators include the 
following: 

• placement rate of graduates 

• student and faculty reteittion rate 

• awards received by students 

• awards received by faculty meoibers 

• institutional cost per student 

Once an initial list of key indicators is developed, the team should discuss the significance of 
each Indicator. Then, through a polling procedure, they should identify at least 10, but not 
more than 15, indtoators that the majority of team members believe to be the most significant in 
evaluating organizattonal perfonrnance. The list of selected indicators will be used later in the 
process combining the internal with an analysis of the external environment. 

Identifying Strengths and Weaknesses 

A list of the organization's strengths and weaknesses is useful in developing a comprehensive 
picture of the organization's present conditions and in assessing the feasibility of the long- 
range strategies developed during the ED QUEST process (Steiner, 1979). The following 
definitions are helpful guides in the process of identifying strengths and weaknesses (Joseph. 
1974): 

Strength: A currently advantageous situation or capability (internal or external) 
that increases the "drawing power" or attractiveness of the institution 

Weakness: A currently disadvantageous situation (internal or external) and/or 
capability that places the institution in a vulnerable position 

The list of strengths and weaknesses could be developed using brainstorming or the nominal 
group technique. Another alternative is to have each team member complete the fonn shown in 
Figure 3 prior to the initial ED QUEST session. From the completed fonn, the facilitator can 
compile a preliminary list of strengths and of weaknesses to be reviewed and refined by the 
team. 

n'espective of the procedure used, the team should select the 10-12 most significant strengths 
and 10-12 most significant weaknesses, which can be accomplished by asking team members 
to list in priority order the strengths and we^ L '.esses on the form provided above (see Figure 3). 



Namd of Organization 





DEFINITIONAL CATEGORIES 


CLIENTS/GROUPS 
SERVED... 


NEEDS SATISFIED... 


SERVICES OFFERED.- 


PRESENT 

















Figure 2: ELEMENTS OF MISSION 
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Name of Organization 



STRENGTHS 

(Current advantageous situations, 
capabilities and/or successes) 


WEAKNESSES 

(Current disadvantageous situations, 
capabilities and/or lack of successes) 




4 

1 . 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 


4. 


4. 


5. 


5. 


6. 


a 

V . 


7. 


7. 


8. 


8. 


9. 


9. 


10. 


10. 


11. 


11. 


12. 


12. 



NOTE: Use as many forms as required by the number of strengths and weaknesses identified 
by the group. 



Figure 3: ORGANiZATiONAL STRENGTHS/WEAKNESSES 
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IDENTIFYING THE UNIVERSE OF 
CRITICAL TRENDS AND FUTURE EVENTS 

In order to understand fully the terminology used in the ED QUEST process, the following 
definitions are used: 

A trend is a series of social, technological, economic or political 
characteristics that can be estimated and/or measured over time. It is 
a staten)ent of the general direction of change, usually gradual and 
long-term, and reflects the forces shaping the region, nation, or 
society In general. Trend information may be used to describe the 
future, identify emerging issues, or project future events. For 
example, at most institutions, student profiles are changing. 
Indicators of this trend include the increasing number of female 
students, minority students and full*time adult students. 

An event is a discrete, confirmable occurrence that makes the fututa 
different from the past. "Federal funding for student financial aid is 
reduced by 50%," is an example of an event. 

An emerging Issue is a potential controversy that arises out of a 
trend or event that may require some fomi of response. For example, 
"Litigation as measured by the number of law suits per year in 
American society is increasing." An immediate consequence of this 
trend is substantially higher liability insurance for colleges and 
universities. An emerging consequence arises from a tendency of 
state legislatures to protect the public by requiring licensure of an 
increasing number of occupations, including periodic "updating" of 
credentials. This consequence implies an enhanced opportunity for 
the expansion of continuing adult and professional/occupational 
programs (Monlson, 1987). 

The trends and events to be assessed during the ED QUEST process are generally identified in 
one of two ways. Both approaches use a Delphi procwdure (i.e., repeated polling of ideas) for 
forecasting future changes; they vary in their complexity. However, either approach will yield a 
data base of trends and probable events that team members perceive as being significant to the 
institution's future. The team's facilitator should decide upon the particular approach that will be 
employed, based upon (1) the time available to prepare for the ED QUEST session, and (2) the 
scope of environmental scanning that will be conducted. 

In the first approach, the ED QUEST team brainstorms (or uses the nominal group technique) a 
list of trends and future events at the first session, and selects from the list trends and events 
that would be the most significant if they were to occur. Although the simpler of the two, this 
approach requires more time during the session and may produce a less comprehensive list of 
trends and events. 

In the second approach, several Delphi rounds are administered to team members and to other 
members of the administration and faculty prior to the initial session, and a final round is 
conducted during the session itself. This approach allows participation by more members of the 
college's staff, and the resulting event and trend set is likely to be more inclusive. Moreover, 
this approach allows more time during the first session for discussing the importance and the 
impact of the trends and events, a significant advantage since environmental forecasts are only 
valuable to the degree that they are translated into estimates of impact on future organizational 
perfomiance (Halal, 1984). However, the development, administration, and tabulation of the 
questionnaires for each of the Delphi rounds takes substantial time to complete. 
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Approach 1: Brains torming Crittcal Trends and Events 

The team should focus on trends that will be important in defining the future operations of the 
organization and on future events that they believe would have a significant impact upon the 
institution and are likely to occur rithin the planning poriod. It is recommended that the team 
generate a trend set and an event set independently, although the same methods may be used 
to generate each set. 

The simplest method of obtaining the trend set is for team members to brainstomi trends while 
the facilitator lists them on a flip chart. Dunng the session, team members may refer to the 
Future Prospects Notebook or draw on information they have obtained through personal 
reading. The team should identify trends that span the social, technological, economic, and 
political sectors. The team may well generate some 60-70 trends. As each sheet of newsprint is 
filled, the facilitator should post it in full-view of all team members. Once the trend set is 
completed, the facilitator should encourage members to ask for clarification of any of the 
statements. The facilitator should ensure that thv discussion become neither argumentative 
nor inordinately focused on any one trend. 

To obtain a maximally comprehensive set of trends, the facilitator should encourage 
contributions from each team member, if the team is dominated by a few individuals, the 
nominal group technique may be more effective in generating the set (Van de Ven and 
Delbecq, 1974). In this technique, the facilitator requests each team member to individually list 
on a sheet of paper the trends that he/she thinks are most important to the future of the 
institution. After everyone has completed this list, the facilitator collects each person's list and 
redistributes them so that each person r3ceive<^ another's list. One at a time, each group 
member shares one trend from the list given to him/her, as the facilitator records each trend on 
the flip chart. The shani)g of trends continues until all trends have been listed. Discusston of 
the nominated trends begins after all trends have been nominated. 

After the trend set has been generated, regardless of the method used, the facilitator should 
ask each team member to vote for the five trends that he/she believes will have the greatest 
impact on the college. The 10 to 15 trends most frequently chosen become part of the list of 
Xritical Trends and Events." Those trends not selected are included in the institution's data 
bank of trends and events. 

Similariy, the team's members generate an event set and then vote for those events they 
believe will have the greatest impact on the college if they were to occur. The 10-15 events 
selected most frequently are then assessed to determine the probability of their occurring some 
time in the future. To cateulate the probability, each team member makes a list of selected 
events, and, using a scale from 0-100, estimates the probability of each event's occun^ence 
within the planning period (see Figure 4). Finally, the mean probability for each event is 
computed by summing the indvkiual estimates and dividing by the number of estimates. 

The list of high impact events can be divided further into several subsets-tow probability events 
(0 - 30), medium probability events (30 - 70), and high probability estimates (70 - 100). Including 
a range of events of varying probabilities adds a realistic sense of uncertainty to th ED QUEST 
scenario writing activity. 
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ASSESSMENT OF PROBABILITY FOR HIGH IMPACT EVENTS 
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Approach 2: Dolnhl Survey to Identify Events 

In the second approach to identifying criticai trends and events, a modified Delphi procedure is 
conducted. Prior to the first ED QUEST session, the facilitator administers two rounds of the 
questionnaires to the Delphi panel, which includes the members of the ED QUEST team and, to 
assure broad input, other select individuals. Numerous descriptions of the use of the classic 
Delphi procedure are included in the futures research literature (Dalkey and Helmer, 1963; 
Pyke, 1970; Martino, 1983; Uhl, 1983; Momson, Renfro and Boucher, 1984). 

The purpose of the first round of the Delphi is to identify the perceptions of panel members 
regarding the critical trends and future events of possible significance to the institution. Each 
panel member is given the Future Prospects Notebook and an open-ended survey (see Rgure 
5). Before completing the Round One (R1) questionnaire, respondents are requested to 
review the Notebook and think about their previous reading and discussions with colleagues, 

The information obtained in R1 provides the foundatton for the Round Two (R2) questionnaire. 
In preparing the R2 questionnaire, the facilitator should eliminate redundant and unclearly- 
worded statements by conducting a semantic analysis of all R1 statements, as suggested by 
Tanner and William (1981). This process consists of the following sequence of tasks: 



1 . Detemnine the main idea underlying each statement. 

2. For statements with more than one major idea, create Uo or more separate 
statements. 

3. When the analysis of several statements reveals that they contain the same idea, 
develop a single statement to represent all statements. 

4. Further reduce the length of statements by substituting one-word synonyms for 
underiying coricepts. 

In addition, statements which reference a trend's importance or an event's institutional impact 
shouid be reworded or excluded to avoid biasing R2 respondents. Also, a trend statement 
should be worded so that it describes the trend variable (i.e., Ihe rate of unemployment,") and 
does not forecast the trend's level (i.e., "unemployment has increased to 9 percent"), as it is the 
role of the members of the R2 Delphi panel to forecast the direction and rate of the trend. 

For rewording event statements, the general guidelines d3veloped by Salanick, Wenger, and 
Heifer (1971), Mitchell and Tydeman (1978), and Martino (1983) can be useful and include the 
following: 

1. Events should be stated as a single occun'ence rather than 
multiple occurrences (e.g., "A occurs," rather than "A, B, 
and C occur"). 

2. Events should not be stated in the form "A occurs because 
of B," except where the cause is part of the event to be 
studied. 

3. Events should be definite and specific (e.g., "At least 20 
percent of persons 24 years of aqe or older annually enroll 
in adult literacy classes," rather than "Many adults enroll in 
literacy-type courses"). Avoid ambiguous terms such as 
"jTTost," "widely used," "normal," and 'In general use." 
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EDUCATIONAL QUEST SURVEY 



In this questionnaire, you are asked to think about the future of education in the college's 
service area, the state, and the nation. 

Specifically, you are to select three trends you believe will have importance to this 
college's future and three events that in your opinion will have (1) a high likelihood of 
occurring in the next 10 years and (2) a significant impact upon higher education. 

List each trend and event in the appropriate space below. 



TREND 1 



TREND 2 



TREND 3 



EVENT 1 



EVENT 2 



EVENT 3 



Figure 5: ROUND 1 QUESTIONNAIRE 
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4. If the event is unfamiliar to the team, nrx)reinformation and 
description should be given; if the event isfamiliar, less 
description is needed. As a general rule, state-statements 
should be about 25 words long to ensure the greatest degree 
of understanding. 

The facilitator should include additional trend and event statements on the R2 questionnaire if 
R1 responses were insufficient to describe potential changes in a particular sector of the 
college's environment (e.g., social, technological, political, economic). Supplementary 
statements can be identified by reviewing a variety of infomnation resources in the soniat, 
technological, economic, and political spheres. 

The R2 questionnaire contains two parts (see Appendix B for an example). In Part I, 
respondents are requested to perform two tasks: (1) forecast the level of each trend at two 
points in time, by assuming the present level of the trend is equivalent to 100; and (2) assess 
both the positive and negative consequences for the college, should the trend materialize as 
forecasted, using the scale of 0 (no consequences) to 10 (revolutionary consequences). In 
Part II, respondents are requested to estimate the probability of each event's occurrence during 
the forecast period (0 to 100) and its positive r'^.nd negative impact on the institution, using a 
scale of 0 (no impact) to 10 (revolutionary impact). To tally R2 responses, the median estimate of 
each trend's level is computed for several points in time, and a mean is established for the 
trend's consequences (positive and negative). In addition, the median probability and mean 
impact (positive and negative) are computed for each event statement. The results are included 
on a master list for trends and one for events. For ease of review, the trends and events 
contained in the master lists may be grouped in environmental sector categories. 

To facilitate the analysis of the event set, matrices can be prepared to graphically display the 
results of the R2 Delphi. Events are placed on a probability-impact matrix, grouped in three 
categories of importance (i.e., high, moderate, low/none) by three categories of probability 
(High, Moderate, and Low). (See Figure 6 ) This matrix displays the probability-impact position 
of each event relative to all other events. 

As noted in the brainstomi:ng approach to identifying trends and events, low, medium, and high 
probability events are included in the event set. A range of events adds a realistic sense of 
uncertainty to the scenario writing stage of the ED QUEST process. 

During the firs; ED QUEST session, a comparison of the master list with the critical trends and 
events lists allows participants the opportunity to review and question the estimated level of 
each trend and probability/impact of each event. The facilitator should encourage discussion of 
master list trends and events that received a wide range of responses from the R2- 
questionnaire. As a result of the discussion, the team may decide to reestimate the value of 
certain trends and/or events by having each member make an independent estimate and then 
calculating the median (or mean) for all estimates. This "estimate-talk-estimate" process appears 
to improve the quality of a trend or event score by reducing the variance of the estimates 
(Gustafson, Skukia, Delbecq, and Walster, 1973). As a result of the reassessment, trends and 
events may need to be added to or deleted from the list of critical trends and events. 
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ASSESSING THE INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEN TRENDS AND EVENTS 

Development of a cross-impact matrix is recommended to assess the intenrelationships among 
the events and their relationship to the trends in the set and is important for several reasons. 
First, the planning team can assess the effect of one events occurrence on the probability of 
other events and can develop the understanding that events of the future are seldom discrete, 
but usually intertwined (Hudspeth. 1974). Furthermore, by clarifying the relationship between 
events, a cross-impact matrix provides insight into the relative importance of events in the set 
(Enzer, 1970). That is. through assessing interrelationships, events are identified that, should 
they occur, have the potential to be powerful •'actors'* in the institution's environment. The 
information gained from the cross-impact matrix will assist the team in developing the college's 
alternative futures and in establishing the causal lip';ages among the events and trends 
contained in each scenario (Enzer. 1972). 

EvenMo>Event Assessment 

Using the event-to-event cross-impact form (see Figure 7a). each team member should list all 
events in the set and their estimated probability values on the left-hand side of the sheet. The 
numbers across the top of the form, conrespond to the numbers on the left. 

For every cell in the matrix, each team member should (1) take note of the event listed to the left 
of the cell and its estimated probability value and (2) assess how the occurrence of that event 
would affect the likelihood that the event over the cell would occur. A variety of scales can be 
used to assess event-to-event impact. If team members have no experience with the cross- 
impact technique, the facilitator may decide to have team members use "+/-" signs; with "++" 
indicating a great increase. "0" representing no change, and specifying great decrease 
(Wagschall. 1983). Alternatively, with an experienced team a numeric scale can be used, such 
as "+3 to -3" (Enzer. 1970) or "+10 to -lO" (Kane and Vertinsky. 1975). and the more precise 
the scale the better the indication of the relative power of each event. 

For each cell, the response of all team members are collected and summed algebraically (i.e., 
with regard to sign); the resulting leam score" indicates the degree to which the event's 
probability is influenced by the impacting event. The team cell scores are sunjmed for each row 
and each column iv*/;oi/f regard to the sign (+/-) of the cell score. The roiv totals represent the 
impact of an event's occun^ence relative to all other events-the larger the sum, the greater the 
impact. The column totals indicate the relative sensitivity of an event to the occurrence of the 
other events-the larger the sum. the greater the sensitivity. The information in the cells, row 
totals, and column totals should be used in developing scenarios. 

EvenMo>Trend Assessment 

Using the event-to-trend cross-impact matrix form (see Figure 7b), team members again list 
events on the left side of their forms. Across the top of the matrix, the team members list 
abbreviated trend statements. As in the event-to-event assessment, each member notes the 
event to the left of the cell, assesses how the occun^ence of that event would affect the level of 
the trend that is listed above the cell, and assigns a score according to the scale used. Again, 
assessments are tabulated for each cell algebraically, indicating the degree to which the trend 
level is affected by the specified event. Row and column sums are also calculated without 
regard to sign. 

To speed the cross-impact assessment process, the team can be divided into two groups, with 
one group conducting the event-to-event assessment and the other group completing the 
event-to-trend anolysis. 
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Figure 6: PROBABILITY/IMPACT MATRIX 
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ASSESSING CRITICAL TRENDS AND EVENTS ON KEY PERFORMANCE 
INDICATORS 

Following the selection of the critical trends and events and the assessnrient of their 
interrelationships, the ED QUEST team should assess the importance of the identified trends 
and events and determine their impact on key performance indicators. This assessment 
process is similar to the cross-impact analysis and serves to identify the specific changes in 
organizational performance that way result from the critical trends and events. 

To reduce the lime required for this phase of the process, the team may be divided into groups, 
and each group should be assigned a portion of the key indicators. Using the grid shown in 
Figure 8, each group should list the assigned indicators at the top of the grid and the trend and 
event set on the left. 

Using a -1-IO to -10 scale, every group should assess the impact that each trend and event will 
have upon assigned indicators. After the grids are collected from the groups, all positive and 
negative impacts for each trend or event can be summed and recorded in the columns titled 
Total Positive Impact** and Total Negative Impact.** In addition, the absolute sum (i.e., without 
regard to sign) of the total positive and total negative impacts for each trend and event is 
entered in the absolute impact column and identifies the trends and events that have the 
potential to affect the institution's perfomiance the most. This assessment provides infonnation 
for use in the development of alternative scenarios. 
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DEVELOPING SCENARIOS 



In ED QUEST, as with other futures research models, the development of alternative futures is 
recognized as central to effective strategic decision-making. Given, no single predictable 
future, organizational strategists need to formulate strategy within the context of alternative 
futures (Heydinger and Zentner, 1983: Coates, 1985). 

As a plausible description of one alternative future of the external environment (Mandel, 1983) 
each scenarios consists of a particular configuration of trends and events from the set and 
defines a unique mix of future environmental forces that may impact on the institution. Within 
the context of a scenario's alternative future, the team can identify causal relationships between 
environmental forces, the probable impacts of these forces on the organization, the key 
decision points for possible intervention, and the foundations of appropriate strategies (Kahn 
and Winer, 1964; Sage and Chobot, 1974; Martino, 1983; and Wilson, 1978). By providing a 
realistic range of possibilities, the set of scenarios facilitates the identification of common 
features likely to have an impact on the institution no matter which attemative does occur. 

The data developed in the first session serves as the basic data pool for preparing a series of 
scenarios. Specifically, the data pool includes the following: 

1 . A list of critical trends and events 

2. An assessment of the institution's mission including clients 
served, needs satisfied, and programs offered 

3 . A list of key indicators 

4. A cross-impact matrix showing the inten-elattonships of events 

When developing scenarios, the facilitator should use a systematic scheme or "logic" that 
results in several attemative scenarios rather in one scenario. Any of a number of scenario 
taxonomies, each with its own benefits and limitattons, may be used to guide the development 
of a scenario k)gic (Bright, 1978; Ducto and Lubben, 1980; Hirschhom, 1980; Boucher, 1985). 

Numerous approaches can be taken in the writing of scenarios, ranging from a single person 
writing a description of a future situatton (Martino, 1983) to the use of a computer nfK>del that 
utilizes the cross-impact analysis into the scenario-generating process (Enzer, 1980a, 1980b; 
Mecca and Adams, 1985). Given the large number of options, only four of the most effective 
approaches are descn'bed betow. A broader range of scenario writing attematives is described 
by Mitchell, Tyedeman, and Georgiades (1979), Becker (1983), and Boucher (1985). 

In the first approach to writing scenarios, the facilitator records each critical trend and event on a 
ca.d (e.g., a 3 x 5), and places each card face up on a table. Giving special attention to trends 
and events that strongly impact institutional perfonnance and mission and using the results of 
the cross-impact matrix, the facilitator groups the cards according to interrelationships in order to 
plot a plausible change of events. Utilizing some means to connect the cards (e.g., 
pipecleaners, string, etc.) the facilitator can show the networi< of interrelationships. Initially, the 
facilitator should concentrate on the "strong impact" events, but the interaction of all the 
Mentified trends and events should be considered. A guiding theme is, "If this happens, then 
what will probably occur, thus leading to these other developments." Some events, of course, 
would increase the likelihood that one set of trends and events would occur while, at the same 
time, decreasing the chances that a different set would occur. After one chain of events is 
constructed, the facilitator records the results o^ paper and repeats the grouping process until 
several possible chains of events have been developed and recorded. 



Also highly visually oriented, the second approach utilizes the impact networ1( technique to 
identify the potential impacts of key events on other events and trends and to describe how a 
particular altemative future could unfold. The value of impact networks lies in their simplicity and 
in their potential to quk^kly identify a wide range of impacts. 

Although the impact networ1( is a simple procedure that could easily be performed by one 
person, group involvement is recommended to help insure valid and comprehensive results. 
Operationally, an event is selected that was klentified as a strong actor from the cross-impact 
analysis and/or key indicator assessment and is written in the middle of a sheet of paper (or 
newsprint if it is devetoped by a group). First-order impacts of the event are kJentified and 
recorded^ and each is linked to the initial event by a single line (see Figure 9). When all first- 
order impacts have been kientified, or when the space around the initial event is occupied, the 
process is repeated for each first-order impact event to determine the possible effects if this 
event were to occur. The second-order impacted events are linked to the first order events by 
two lines. These steps are repeated for third and fourth-order impacts, or as far as the analyst 
prefers. Typically, third-and fourth-order impacts are sufficient to exptore all of the significant 
impacts of the initial events. 

Feedback loops can be used 'o determine changes in the rate or intensity of a devetopment 
resulting from a lower order event. For example, a fourth-order implicatton might increase or 
decrease an implk:ation of a third or a second order impacted event. The entire process is 
repeated for each strong actor. 

The facilitator using the impact networic technique should keep in mind a number of potential 
pitfalls. First, given the complexity of the resulting networic, it is difficult to write altemative 
scenarios that cleariy, concisely describe the pivotal events, intricate relationships, and 
transitton process. Second, each scenario can be so idiosyncratte that it is difficult to devetop 
strategy opttons that transcend individual scenarios. Overall, this approach is highly dependent 
upon the creative and analyttoal abilities of the analysis and requires careful execution to be 
effective. 

The third altemative to writing scenarios is he^ful in creating a range of altemative futures. Rrst, 
a "most likely" future is devetoped \(om the trend and event forecasts that were cateulated in the 
first ED QUEST session. Variattons of the "most likely" theme are then devetoped (Boucher, 
1985). By using the cumulative probabilities and the relationships specified, an "unsettled" 
future, a "turbulent" future, and a "chaotic" future can be written. For example, an "unsettled" 
worid is one where events are assumed to occur in the year in which their probability reaches 
the 60 percent level. In the "turbulent" worid, the level is 30 percent. In the "chaotte" world, the 
level is 10 percent. 

The final approach to generating scenartos is a modification of one suggested by Ashley and 
Hall (1985) and is partk:ulariy effective if the organizatton's decision makers wish to examine the 
implications of alternative futures on issues or decisions considered significant to the 
institutton's future. Rrst, the issues and decistons that the institution needs to examine are 
identified. The analyst then selects the key decision factors that would affect each issue or 
deciston. For example, if the questton to be deckied is whether to increase the proportion of 
the institutton's budget altocated to continuing education, then the factors that may be 
consklered in the scenario include denrwgraphto changes in the adult population, techno togical 
change requiring job retraining, and completive education systenris offering continuing 
educatton. 

Having selected the key decision factors, the next step is to kJentify the critical forces in the 
environment that affects them. In ED QUEST, these forces are represented by the list of critical 
trends and events devetoped by the team. The essential task at this point is to match identified 
trends and events with their appropriate decision factor. From the example above, if the factor 
of demographic changes in the adult populatton from the example above was selected, specific 
trends related to migratton pattems of retired people, educattonal attainment of adults, and so 



on, would be identified for incorporation into the scenario. At this point, the impact neiwork 
technique could be used to graphically display the way the scenario unfolds. 

The number of critical issues and decisions identified determines the number of scenarios to be 
developed. Hypothetically, a single scenario could be generated for each issue and decision, 
resulting in an unmanageable number of scenarios to analyze. However, the number of 
scenarios can be reduced to a nr^anageable number by either (1) limiting the number of issues 
and decisions from which scenarios are generated to the four or five most important ones, or (2) 
clustering issues and decisions into issue/decision groups that are affected by similar key 
decision factors and, therefore, the same set of trends and events. 

Scenario writing is not an exercise in prophecy but is an attempt to envision a number of 
plausible alternative futures that, if they occur, will require the institution to respond. Their 
purpose is to assist the team in developing strategic options for dealing with each alternative. 

After scenarios have been developed, the second ED QUEST session is conducted. During 
this session, the team identifies the implications of each scenario for the institution, formulates 
preliminary strategic options, and assesses the impact of the strategic options on the 
institution's strengths and weaknesses. 

A packet of materials for the team must be developed prior to the meeting. The packet should 
include a copy of each scenario, a scenario review form (see Figure 10), and two grid sheets, 
one for listing institutional strengths and one for listing institutional weaknesses. 



SCENARIO: 



1. IMPLICATIONS OF THE SCENARIO 



2. STRATEGIES 



Figure 10: SCENARIO REVIEW FORM 



ANALYZING SCENARIOS 



At the beginning of the second session, the facilitator should explain the scenario analysis 
process. If the team is divided into small groups, the number of groups should correspond to 
the number of scenarios, assigning one scenario per group unless there are compelling 
reasons to do otherwise. 

The initial activity of the session is for the team to analyze the scenarios that have been created. 
Boucher and Morrison (in press) have identified a number of criteria that should be used in 
evaluating scenarios. These criteria emerged from the perspective that no scenario should be 
viewed as a prediction of a future state of affairs. There is no single future waiting to be 
discovered. Instead, there are an Infinite number of possible alternative futures, each varying 
because of interactions among human choice. Institutional forces, natural processes, and 
unknowable chance events. Each scenario, of course, represents a possible future. But no 
scenario should be considered a prediction (i.e., an assertion about how some element of "the" 
future will In fact materialize). Rather, a scenario should be viewed as a probabilistic statement 
about some element of a possible future (i.e., a forecast). Note that "probabilrty" does not mean 
relative frequency (the classical interpretation), but degree of belief (the Keynesian 
interpretation). The underlying form of a forecast is, "If A is true, plus some allowance for 
unknown or unknowable factors, then maybe we can e:.pect B or something very much like B." 

Given this perspective, the criteria for evaluating scenarios ara as foltows: 

1. Clarity-Is the scenario intelligible? Is it clear enough for 
practical purposes? 

Z Intrinsic credibility-*To what extent does the scenario "make 
sense? Does it have face validity? 

3. Plausibility-To what extent is the scenario consistent with what 
the user knows about the world outside of the scenark) and 
how this worid really works or may work in the future? 

4. Policy Relevance-lf the scenario is in the ballpart<, to what 
extent will it affect the successful achievement of the user's 
mission or assignment? 

5. Urgency»To what extent does the scenario indicate how 
quickly necessary changes must be developed and 
implemented? 

6. Comparative Advantage-To what extent do the set of 
scenarios provide a better foundation for investigating policy 
options than other sources available to the user? To what 
extent do they provide a better foundation now for future 
efforts in forecasting and policy planning? 

7. Technical Quality-Was the process that produced the 
scenarios technically sound? To what extent are the basic 
forecasts within the scenarios mutually consistent? 



Like plans, forecasts within scenarios are transitory things that need constant adjustment if they 
are to guide thought and action. Therefore, if something important is missing from the scenario. 
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add it. If the forecast seem trivially obvioushighly counterintuitive, probe the underlying logic. If 
the results survive, use them. If not, fix them. 

After the group has rigorously examined the scenarios, they should ask themselves, "How 
would the institution be affected if this particular future materialized?" This step is a critical part of 
stratogic planning because environmental forecasts are of little or no v^' je unless decision* 
makers estimate the degree and nature of their impact on the organization (Halal, 1984). Team 
members shc*.'ki begin the kientlficatton of implications by assessing the consequences of the 
scenario to the current and future mission elements of the organization. That is, what changes 
wouM the scenario have on the student groups presently served, tho needs institution 
fulfills, and the progranris and servk^es the institution provides? What studem r oups, other 
than those presently served, have needs that could be satisfied by programs/services offered 
by the institutton? The scenario's impact on the institution's ability to attract revenue, to retain 
qualified personnel, and to use technology should also be explored. 

Each group shoukJ select a recorder to list on newsprint the implications suggested by the 
group for presentation to the ED QUEST team. Other members of the planning team will 
critique these presentattons and propose addittonal implicattons that, if acceptable to the team, 
will be added to the list. 



DEVELOPING STRATEGIC OPTIONS 

After all lists of implications have been nrK)dift'^'</approved by the £0 QUEST team, the small 
groups reconvene to brainstorm a preliminary 'i I of strategic options. It is critical that the team 
devetop a list of strategies that are feasible and are appropriately focused \i.e., strategies not 
operational objectives). To ensure this, the facilitator should briefly review for the planning team 
the characteristics of an institutional strategy and the decision areas to which institutional 
strategy applies. 

The concept of strategy is deceptively simple and, therefore, difficult to define (Cope, 1981). In 
ED QUEST, strategy is defined as a set of consistent behaviors that the organization 
ur)dertakes for a period of. time to maintain its internal stability while simultaneously adapting to 
change In its extemal environment (Mintzberg, 1978). Thus, the essential functions of an 
institutional strategy are to (1) define the relationship of the total organization to its external 
environment and (2) give guidance to the institiition's staff in carrying out their administrative 
and operational activities (Shiriey, 1982). More specifically, a strategic option should 

• Define (or redefine) the relationship between the entire organization and 
its extemal environment. 

• Be sufficiently significant that its implementation is important to the 
success of the entire school and not just a single functtonal area of tne 
organization. 

• Require the participation of a variety of functional areas within the 
organization. 

• Provkie directton for the administrative and operational activities of the 
organization. 

As stated above, one function of a strategy is to define the relationship between the college 
and its extemal environment. There are seven decision areas that determine the characteristics 
of that relattonship, including the followi g: 

• Bastomisston 
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• Array of programs and services 



• Types of students served 

• Geographic area sen/ed 

• Educational goals and objectives 

• Competitive advantage(s} over competitors (e.g., low tuition, location, 
etc.) 

A strategy that would affect one or more of these decision areas and, thereby, would affirm, 
expand, Dr redefine the relationships between the college and the environment is a good 
candidate for adoption by the plannirig team. 

The team should also avoid several common pitfalls of strategy making (Cameron, 1 983). First, 
many decision-mai<ers interpret new institutional problems within the framework of past 
difficulties, thereby, tending to pursue strategies that were successful in the past but may not 
be appropriate to the environmental changes forecasted for the future. Second and closely 
related, when faced with environmental uncertainty, decision-makers typtoally view innovative 
strategies with skeptteism and avoid them when, in fact, nK)re and creativi^ may be precisely the 
means to success. 

Assessing Strategic Qptiona 

Once the preliminary list of strategic options has been agreed upon, each group measures the 
potential of each strategic option to enhance or inhibit each institutional strength and 
weakness. The group prepares two grids, one for the strengths set and a similar grkl for 
weaknesses (see Figures 11 and 12). Each grkJ cell represents an intersection between a 
strategy and strength (or weakness). The group indicates its assessment of the impact by 
entering a value in each cell on a scale of +10 (greatly enhances) to -10 (greatly inhibits). To 
assign a score, team members should ask, "Does this strategy enhance (+ values), inhibit (- 
values), or have no impact (0) on this institutton's strengths (or weaknesses)? Once the grids for 
strengths and weaknesses have been completed, the assigned values are algebraically 
summed for each row. The sum represents the overall impact of a partteular strategic optton on 
all strengths (or weaknesses). 

After all sums have been computed, the group can select the strategic options to be 
considered for inclusion in the institution's strategic management process. Looking at row 
scores, the group should select strategic options with large positive impact on instituttonal 
strengths and large negative impact on instituttonal weaknesses. 

Selecting Strategic Qntions 

When the groups have completed their assessment of their respective strategic opttons, the 
ED QUEST team is reconvened. A representative of each group lists (e.g., on a flipchart or 
handout) the proposed strategies in terms of the strengths and weaknesses analysis. A 
spokesperson for each group then reviews main elements of their scenarios, discusses the 
proposed '^/rategies (e.g., rationale, intent, etc.) and presents the results of the assessment on 
organ!4iat.j::^j strengths and weaknesses. 

Upori corTip!rtk)n of the group presentations, the facilitator leads a general discussion to 
address th& following question: "Which strategies are the most robust; that is, implemented, 
could address the implications of wore than one of the alternative futures presented in the 
scenarios?" The strategies that the team decides meet this criteria become important to the 
future of the institutton. 
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Other criteria may be used to select the final list of strategies, including political feasibility. For 
example, a strategic option specifying the development of an innovative degree program, may 
be considered inappropriate if team members conclude that the option's chances of successful 
implementation are not good. 



INCORPORATING OPTIONS INTO STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT 

The results of the ED QUEST process can be incorporated into the institution's strategic 
management in several ways. Specific plans may be developed for implementing each strategic 
option selected by the planning team. In this approach, personnel would be assigned 
responsibility for developing detailed action plans and recommendations for implementation. 
Typically these staff members would have knowledge, expertise, and functional responsibilities 
in the area related to and/or affected by the implementation of the strategic option. The action 
team, composed of the staff who were assigned planning tasks, might periodically provide a 
progress report to the college's administration and the institutional planning team and wake 
recommendations for changes in institutional policy. 

Another approach is to incorporate the strategic options into the institutton's annual operational 
plan. Each option kJentified through the ED QUEST process wouki be reformulated as a 
specific institutional objective. Specific subobjectives with projected completion dates are 
derived and the appropriate functional units are assigned responsibilities for their 
accomplishment. 

Regardless of the option used, the results of the ED QUEST process must form the basis for 
setting the strategte directton of the institutton. By antteipating what is happening in the external 
environment and assessing how it will affect the nature and quality of an institutbn's programs, 
the senior administration will be In a better position to do:' with uncertainties inherent in the 
future and improve the institution's capacity to accomplish its misston. 
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PART TWO 
USING ED QUEST AT BLAKE COLLEGE 
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INTRODUCTION 



Many visitors, when first viewing the campus of Blake College, describe it as "just how a college 
should look.** However, the old brick and ivy covered wails hide the conflict of a college 
attempting to blend its traditions and historical roots with the uncertainty posed by an unknown 
future. Like other colleges, Blake typifies the small private four-year college attempting to find a 
way to move beyond the institutional confusion imposed by the external changes in patterns of 
college attendance, heightened competition, new technologies, and the lifelong learning 
boom. 



THE SAGA OF BLAKE COLLEGE 

Blake College is a fictitious four-year institution located in a prairie state of the American 
Midwest. It was founded by Samuel Jubal Blake, a New England clerpvman, who graduated 
from Harvard College in 1866 and traveled west to begin a ministry in the hamlet of Williamston. 
In 1869, Blake established the Williamston Academy to provkie ^ . . the sons and daughters of 
these frontier settlers a. J the native inhabitants of this place with the learning necessary for 
each one to qualify for fields of collegiate studies, to prosper as a member of this community, 
and to sen^e as a citizen of a republto of democrats institutions/ 

For the next twelve years, Willidjnston Academy remained a private non-sectarian school. While 
providing instruction in subjects useful in a region of growing commerce, the Academy's 
cuniculum, also contained courses in general studies and the liberal arts. This educationc; 
phitosophy originated from the college founder's experience as a Vermont farm boy and a 
classical scholar and later becam*' the hallmark of the institution. With enrollments growing 
sk)wty but steadily, the student body numbered 27 (including the son of a Chippewa chief) by 
the end of the schooPs UiM decade. 

In 1882, control of Williamston Academy was assumed by the religtous denomination with whk:h 
the school's principal was affiliated. Blake Collega prospered and grew during 'he next 50 years 
under the strong leadership of its presktents, including Samuel Blake (1889 - 1909), Nathan 
Ruggles (1909 - 1911), F.A. Sturtevant (1911 - 1923), ajid Jubal Blake Ueber (1923 - 1948). 
By the beginning of America's entrance into World ^Var I, the college's "Okl Campus" had been 
almost complete. The Presklenfs annual report to the college's trustees in 1928 showed that 
the institution's enrollment had almost doubled from 270 students in 1917 to 510 students by 
the end of the next decade. During this pertod, the college also expanded its currtoulum to 
Include programs in business, home economics, and music. The endowment steadily grew, 
with Blake receiving in 1926 its largest gift of this period, $350,000, from T. G. Dorf , an alumnus 
who made his fortune as a Mkiwest grain speculator. 

The 1930s were difficult and austere timv^s for the college. The rapid expanston of the college 
during the 1920s led the Board of Trustees to over-commit the college's resources to capital 
improvements. Moreover the agrk^uHural economy of the Midwest was devastated by the Great 
Depresston. The farmers and small businessmen within the state, whose sons and daughters 
were the backbone of Blake's student body in prevtous years, found it difftoult to pay the tuition 
required to obtain a Blake educatton. As enrollment began to slip. President Lieber, with the 
support of the college's Board of Tn;stees and the officials of Blake's affiliated denomination, 
instituted a program of . . measures to stem this momentum of despair and possible 
insolvency." Ail faculty salaries, the first area of college operations to feel the effects of the new 
instituttonal austerity, were trimmed. The constmction of a new dormitory and home economics 
laboratory *vere delayed. A modified form of cooperative education was instituted in the 
c.ilege's curriculum in the hope providing students with both wori< experience in their nriajor 
fiek) and a modest source of funds. Finally, Blake was saved from closing its doors during this 
period by three major bans made i: the college between 1933 and 1944 by the religious 
denominatton jvith which the college was affiliated. 
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The conditions of austerity continued through the years of Worid War II, with the administration 
of Blake's college finances becoming a matter of major concern for church officials. In 1946, 
these officials recommended to the Education Board of Denomination that support for Blake be 
discontinued indefinitely. The next year, the denomination at its annual convention in Chicago 
voted to disaffiliate itself from the college. A group of prominent businessmen, many of them 
alumni of the college, were constituted as the college's new Board of Trustees with full power 
over all affairs of the institutton. 

The late 1940s arxJ early 1950s were a period of rapid change at Blake. The principal architect 
of this growth was John W. Maclver, a young historian chosen as president of the college at the 
retirement of Jubal Ueber in 1948. Maclver recognized the changing character of the student 
body of American higher educatton that was represented by the retuming war veterans. Having 
served as an offteer in the military during Worid War II, he deeply believed in the obligatton the 
natton had to support the educattonal aspirations of these men and the seriousness of purpose 
they would bring to campus life as students. 

During Maclver's tenure as president, campus facilities grew. Land acquired in 1J47 was used 
to build a new home economtos laboratory building (1950), infirmary (1951), a dormitory-student 
center (1953), a natural science classroom building (1954), and a new building to hold the 
college's library of 157,000 volumes and periodteals (1957). 

The college also extended the range of its academic curriculum and educational support 
services. New undergraduate nriajors in engineering, accounting, fine arts, and physical 
education were initiated. A master's program for elementary school teachers was created, soon 
followed by graduate programs for secondary school teachers and teachers interested in 
becoming educational administrators. An office to provide academic counseling and job 
placement serviced was also established. 

Enrollment in the college doubled between 1948 and 1954 to a student body of 1,347 
undergraduate students and 178 graduate students enrolled in the recently inaugurated 
master's program. While not initially very apparent to the casual obsen^er, the compositton of 
the student body was also quite different. Prior to 1949, the majority of Blake's students were 
of traditional college age. After 1949, the number of older students on campus gradually 
increased. By 1952, over 20 percent of the students were over 22 years of age. 

Maclver also displayed great skill as a fund raiser. In 1948, the year he assumed the presidency, 
the Board of Tmstees reported Blake's endowment to be a modest $3.5 millton dollars. The 
new president immediately began to woric to increase that by strengthening the institutfonal 
advancement staff and cultivating prospective contributors throughout the Midwest. Two major 
gift campaigns successfully conducted by the college tripled the endowment so that by 1960, 
the college's chief finance officer reported an endowment of $10.1 milton dollars. 

Upon Maclver's resignation from Blake in 1958 to become chancellor of a neighboring state's 
land grant university, the college's Dean of the Faculty, Roger Russ Fredericks, ascended to 
the presMency. Fredericks, recmited by Maclver soon after the latter came to Blake, continued 
the commitment to institutional development and expansion through strong and decisive 
leadership. A finn believer in good lown-and-gown** relattons, he instituted in 1961 a program 
for adults who wished to earn their degree on a part-time basis by attending evening classes. At 
the time of its establishment^ the program was considered by the faculty as academically 
questtonable; it was strongly op»>osed by many of the college's senior faculty. However, after 
extensive discussion with a determined president, the proposal to create the pror m was 
passed by the college's faculty council by the slender thread of a single vote. Hov.ever, the 
establishment of evening programs, labeled "Ruff's Drive-In" by one faculty wag, became part of 
the Blake saga. Even today there are a number of faculty members and entire departments that 
refuse to offer their courses through the college's evening diviston. 

Fredericks, in the best traditton of Blake's previous presidents, continued to sen^e as the 
catalyst for change throughout the ^960s and eariy 1970s. He believed that ". . .the modem 



college could not be successful simply by following a tradition of Mark Hanna and a student on 
each end of the log.** Impatient with what he viewed as faculty obatinence, he strived to put 
Blake in the vanguard of higher education by proposing and supporting many new progranris 
and educattonal changes. These included audio-tutorial instruction in a foreign language, a 
living-leaming center (later discontinued), and an expeiimental project in student advisement. 

Major capital improvements were also made in the campus facilities during this period. The 
campus master plan inaugurated by John Maclver was completed in 1972. Several of Blake's 
older buildings and dormitories were renovated. In additton, a new fine arts building was 
completed that allowed the faculty in art, music, and drama to be housed in one central facility. 
This facility and the events provided in it quickly became a major cultural asset to the people in 
this part of the state. 

However, accomplishing the goals of Blake's master plan was not without cost. The Board of 
Trustees was able to easily finance the initial phase of these capital improvements out of the 
revenue brought by increased enrollment. Confident in the long-term viability of Blake's 
enrollment based upon recent the college's recent enrollment history, the members of the 
board. folk>win3 the administratton's recomm3ndatk)ns, adopted a similar strategy to finance the 
remaining phases of the plan. As enrollment began to peak and then decline in the mid-1970s, 
Blake's arjministratton had to reduce the corpus of its endowment to cover the repayment of 
construction loans. Although using his skills as the institution's chief fund-raiser, Fredericks 
could not secure sufficient funds to cover the amount of the reducttons in the endowment. 
Consequently, Blake's endowments began to steadily, though not drastically, decline during 
the 1970s, a trend that continued through last year. That year, the college's chief finance 
officer reported that Blake's endowme t stood at $5.7 millton dollars. 

Frederick's presidency was increasingly mari<ed with antagonisms between the college's 
administratton and faculty; this antagonism eventually adversely affected a traditton of 
institutional decision-making based upon shared consultation with the faculty. As Blake's 
enrollment difficulties increased during the latter half of the 1970s and the eariy 1980s, the 
president's leadership style increasingly frustrated a significant portton of the faculty. The 
college's governing board, aware of the difficulties, were reluctant, however, to lose an effective 
fund-raiser at a period of severe financial problems. 

Two years ago, the president announced his retirement. The Board of Trustees, anxious to 
solve financial and enrollment problems, spent one year conducting a nattonal search for the 
new president and, last year, appointed Elizabeth Anne Franklin. She came to Blake College 
from the position of vtoe president at a large private university on the West Coast where she had 
eamed a reputation as an effective practitioner of consensual governance. 
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THE STUDENT BODY OF BLAKE COLLEGE 

Declining 18 percent since the enrollment peak of 1974, the current enrollment of Blake 
College is just over 2.200 with 1,713 undergraduate students and 493 graduate students in the 
Masters of Education program. The largest undergraduate program in the college are business 
and education. Currently, 33 percent of Blake's undergraduates are enrolled in business and 
23 percent are enrolled in education, representing a shift over the last decade. In 1974 
education was the largest program with 29 percent of all undergraduates. With the exception of 
business, the enrollment in the college's other program has declined during this period (see 
Table 1). Although enrollment in the institution's graduate program dropped between 1974 
and 1980, it has returned to a level comparable to the beginning of this period. 

Table I 
Enrollment Profile 





1974 


1980 


0\ irTpnt Voar 

\J\Jl 1 ei 11 T CQl 


A. Undergraduate 


2187 


1834 


1713 


Humanities/letters 


113 


84 


89 


Business 


534 


568 


574 


Education 


643 


531 


391 


Home Economics 


379 


223 


234 


Natural Science 


229 


179 


187 


Social Science 


29/ 


249 


238 


B. Graduate (M.Ed) 


503 


471 


493 


C. Division 








(Undergraduate) 








Lower 


1380 


1082 


979 


Upper 


807 


752 


734 


D. Enrollment Status 








(Undergraduate) 








Full-time 


1951 


1616 


1492 


Part-time 


236 


218 


221 


E. Transfer 


57 


141 


274 


F. Financial Aid Recipients 








(Undergraduate) 


487 


422 


441 



Since 1974, the distribution between lower division and upper division students has also 
changed. In 1974, almost 63 percent of Blake's undergraduate students were enrolled in lower 
divis^^^n courses and 37 percent in upper division courses. This current year, the number of 
students in the college's *<pper division courses represent 43 percent of all undergraduates. A 
major cause of this ch£. ge has been a change in the admissions phitosophy of the college 
towards transfer students from the neighboring community college in Williamston. In 1979, an 
articulation agreement between the two institutions was signed that allows any graduate of the 
two-year college who has a GPA of 2.0 to matriculate with full-credit at Blake as a junior. This 
group of students has steadily grown since that time and currently represents 16 percent of 
Blake's undergraduate enrollment. Many of these students, however, complain of the lack of a 
well-developed placement and counseling program. 

Historically, over 90 percent of Blake's students have come from within the state. However, this 
characteristic of the college's student body began to shift in the mid-1970s as the number of 
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secondary students within the state began to decline. Two years ago the college established a 
recruitment program, using Blake alumni, to increase the number of out-of-state students. This 
year, slightly more than 80 percent of the students claim in-state residence. Also, through an 
agreement with the embassy of several Middle Eastern countries, the college created a special 
five-year course of study leading to a B.S. in business for students from these countries. There 
are 50 foreign students currently enrolled in this program, but this program is not universally 
endorsed by townspeople or faculty members and students. 

Other shifts are occurring wi!hin the student body profile. The percentage of female students 
rose form 46 percent in 1970 to 55 percent this year. The percentage of black students rose 
from 4 percent in 1970 to II percent this year. The median age also rose from 19.5 in 1970 to 
21.3 this year. Although the average high school GPA and high school rank have remained 
stable throughout this period (upper quarter), the average SAT scores have declined from 870 
in 1970 to 770 this year, a source of concern to many faculty members (see Table 2). 



Table 2 
Student Body Profile 

(Undergraduates-Credit) 



1970 1980 Current Year 

A. Sfiai (Percent) 

Male 54 43 45 

Female 46 57 55 

B. .BaCfi (Percent) 

Asian -14 

Black 4 8 11 

Native American - 1 - 

Caucasian 95 88 80 

Hispanic 12 5 

C. Median Age (Years) 19.5 20.7 21.3 

D. Residence (Percent^ 

In-state 92 85 80 

Out-of-state 8 14 17 

Foreign - 1 3 

E. Freshman Profile 

Average SAT (Math anu Verbal) 870 730 770 

Average High School Rank 23 26 26 

Average High School GPA 82.4 81 .7 81 .9 



Overall, students are satisfied with most aspects of their educatton at Blake. A comparison of 
student satisfaction scores from two studies conducted by the administration in 1972 and 1984 
showed that Blake students were satisfied with the variety of courses available, the quality of 
instruction, the friendships they make with other students, and the extracurricular activities 
offered by the college (see Table 3). However, there were indications that students tended to 
be dissatisfied with faculty-student relations, the college's academic reputation and the 
college's administration. 
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Table 3 
Student Satisfaction 



Satisfaction Measuro 



Score 



1972 
(N-1843) 



1984 
(N=1448) 



Faculty-Student Relations 
Quality of Instmctlon 
Friends with Other Students 
Variety of Course Variable 
Intellectual Atmosphere 
Extracurricular Activities Available 
Administration of the College 
Academic Reputation 
Library Holdings 



3.9 
4.1 
4.3 
3.9 
2.7 
4.1 
2.5 
3.1 
3.0 



2,7 
3.8 
4.2 
4.1 
3.2 
4.1 
2.9 
2.6 
3.1 



*Five point scale: 5 (very satisfied) to 1 (very dissatisfied) 

Blake is not considered "selective" in its admission requirements. The typical freshman 
entering the college in the last two years had a combined SAT score of around 750, completed 
high school with a CPA of almost 82 percent and was approximately in the top quarter of his or 
her class. While admissions dedsions are made on the basis of review of high school transcript, 
class rank, and ACT scores, h^ ivy emphasis is given to the results of a facuify interview which is 
hekiwith each applicant. 



Blake College has more than 115 full-time faculty members, of which 84 are tenured. About 
sixty percent hold doctorates or an equivalent degree. Eighty percent of the full-time faculty are 
males, and the average age of the full-time faculty is 48 years old. There are also thirty adjunct 
professors and part-time faculty who are employed primarily to teach in the college's business 
and education programs. 

Most faculty view the college as primarily a teaching institution. Although some of the junior 
faculty conduct research, most faculty members at Blake view their primary role as teaching and 
directing their students. As a sentor member of the faculty expressed it at a recent convocation: 
"There is a long tradition at Blake-we teach students, not classes." Sixty-five percent of the 
faculty have been at Blake for ten years or longer. 

Faculty of the institution are organized into six divisions, including natural science, social 
science, humanities and letters, business, education, and home economics. Within the 
college, the faculty of natural science and music are generally considered the most outstanding. 
The faculty of the natural science diviston owes much of its reputatton to the fact that over fifty 
percent of the college's btotogy and chemistry students who have applied to medical schools in 
the last ten years have been accepted. The music department of the college also has gained an 
excellent reputatton over the years. Its music groups are known throughout the mid-west for 
their fine perfomiances, and a number of graduates from the department have also gone on to 
advanced study at music consen^atories in the eastern U.S. The music faculty take great pride 
in the number of graduates now active in major orchestras throughout the country. 



in the early 1980s, Blake College found itself in a precarious position. Although the trend of a 
declining enrollment that began in the mid-1970s appears to have bottomed out and stabilized 
for the last two years, student revenues are still below the level needed for institutional 
solvency. Faculty morale dropped as departments experienced increasing budget constraints. 



FA'^ULTY 



BLAKE COLLEGE TODAY 



Several young faculty who were outstanding teachers and p'-omising scholars -jumped ship" 
*>ecause of what, as one of them explained in a letter widely printed in the student and area 
newspapers, ^ . . many of my colleagues and I perceived to be a hopeless situation which is 
being ineptly and inadequately address jd 

A study conducted by consultants from a Chicago nriarketlng firm also found that the college's 
image and competitive position among other colleges in the region had declined during the 
previous decade. More alarming was the study's finding that a small but not insignificant 
percentage of high school seniors who would have been candidates for a^^mission into the 
college in years past, now enrolled in high tech curricula at the area community x^llege. 



THE ED QUESi ROCESS AT BL/.KE COLLEGE 

During her first months on the job, the new president determined that there was no consensus 
among the members of the college community as to the strategic direction the college should 
take in meeting its problems. She decided that the "guess and hunch" mode of operating the 
institution had to end and a plan had to be developed to which the whole college could 
subscribe. However, having participated in long-range planning efforts at her previous 
institution, Franklin knew that developing a detailed comprehensive plan would require 
addittonal staff and resources. Moreover, she did not believe that developing such a planning 
effort at this time would be beneficial to the collers as there was no agreement within the 
institution as to even the general direction the ins'i:L«ion shoukl take. She concluded that what 
was immediately required was (1) the developmeni of an awareness among the college's key 
decision-makers of the external forces affecting the college's future, (2) the identificatton of 
strategies that the administration couki take to move the college ahead and, more importantly, 
(3) the establishment of a cadre of staff members who understand the process and method 
appropriate to setting k)ng-range institutional strategy. 

During her first summer as president. Franklin, together with the college's dean and two faculty 
member., attended a regional meeting of institutional research and planning personnel from 
the collegr's and universities in that section of the country. While at the meeting, the president 
and her colleagues attended a woricshop on ED QUEST. Although unfamiliar with the concepts 
and techniques of strategic planninj and futures research, they agreed that the ED QUEST 
process appeared to offe; a promising approach by which to initiate strategic planning at Blake 
College. 

Back on campus, the president and the other attendees shared the information on the ED 
QUEST process with the Administrative Council and Faculty Senate. Although some staff were 
skepttoal of the concept of strategk: planning and feared that it was an attempt "... to operate 
this college like a division of General Motors," there was m^^jority agreement among all segments 
"f the college community to move ahead with the planning effort. 

A two-day retreat and planning sessk)n was held at a site away from the college's campus. The 
participants were housed overnight at the conference site. In addition to the president, the ED 
QUEST team included the Dean of the Faculty, Dean of Students, Director of Finance, five 
members of the faculty, two members of the Board of Trustees, and several students selected 
by the student association. The president selected the team using the following criteria: 
knowledge of the college, influence among their colleagues, creative approach to problem 
solving, or representative cf a key stakeholder group in the college. 

Prior to attending the two-day planning sesston, two important components of the process were 
completed. Rrst, President Franklin contracted with an outside consultant to serve as the ED 
QUEST facilitator. She appointed her executive assistant to provide liaison between the 
college and tne consultant. Second, a notebook of background material was compiled and 
distributed to all membens of the ED QUEST team. The notebook contained infomiation on 
general societal trends and developments for the United States, the ' ;ate in which the college 
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was located, and the college. Readings on the future of higher education were also included as 
part of the background notebook. 

At the initial session, the president called the meeting to order and described the many 
changes taking place in higher education as a result of technology, new non-traditional 
students, competition from other newer forms of postsecondary education, and changing 
federal poltoy towards higher educatton. She asked the team's members to put aside their 
immediate concems about the college and to think about the tong-range opportunities and risks 
the college might have to face in the future. She then turned the program over to the 
consultant, who provided participants with a general introduct'on to the two*day program and a 
brief descriptk)n of the ED QUEST process. The consultant then asked the group to list the 
college's students and clients. The group quickly identified over fifteen student groups (e.g., 
part-time students, adult students, etc.) which the consultant recorded on a large sheet of 
paper. When the list was complete, a vote of the group showed that the most important student 
groups to Blake were recent high school graduates, trar.fer students, adult part-time students, 
and public school teachers. 

For each major student group, the team members were asked by the consultant to identify what 
student needs Blake satisfied. A long list was soon developed. For example, for ''transfer 
students," the list included such items as upper diviston courses, flexible course scheduling, 
placement servk:es, a special advisement service, and an orientatton to the college. 

Finally, the team listed the programs i d services offered by Blake College. These, too, were 
written down by the consultant and, were then posted with the lists prevtously developed. The 
completed lists are shown in Figure 13. 

After a brief break, the team discussed the indicators if institutional performance. The 
consultant's question was, "If you were to come back to Blake College in the year 2000, what 
indicators would you inquire about to measure the success of the college over the intervening 
years?" Almost thirty indicators were suggested. After some discussion, the group concluded 
that the most important indicators were the siz^^ of the student body, average SAT score of 
entering freshmen, enrollment in the college's programs, the number of graduate students, 
size of outstanding debt, publications of faculty, number of tenured faculty, student 
satisfaction, retention rate of students, the percentage of graduates enrolling in graduate and 
professional schools, and faculty morale. 

Blake's planning team also ide.itffied the trends, events and devetopments having an impact on 
the college. The activity began with the consultant stimulating their imagination by calling 
attention to material in the Future Prospects Notebook an6 briefly reviewing some well-known 
futures literature-Alvin Toffler's Third Wave, John Naisbftt's Megatrends. Marvin Cetrori's 
Encounters with the Future: Forecast of Life in the 21st Century, Marilyn Ferguson's Aquarian 
Conspiracy and others. 
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DEFINrnONAL CATEGORIES 




CUENTS«3R0UPS 
SERVED... 


NEEDS SATISFIED... 


SERVICES OFFERED.. 


PRESENT 


High School Graduates 
Transfer Students 
Adult Part-tinfie Students 
School Teachers 


Liberal and General 
Education 
Lower Division Courses 
Upper Division Courses 
Graduate Courses 

Credentials (BA/BS/MS) 
Occupational Counseling 
Orientation to College 
Flexible Course Scheduling 
Professional Education 


BA/BS Cuniculum 
MS Program (education) 
Counseling (academic, 

placement, occupation 
Library 

Student Activities 


1 FUTURE 









Figure 13: ELEMENTS OF MISSION 
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The consultant asked the following question: 

What are the critical developments that you believe could happen 
between now and the year 2000 that, assuming they were to occur, 
would greatly impact the viability of Blake College? These can be 
trends, events, or issues which could be either of a social, 
technological, economic, or political nature. I want us to think about 
those future developments having both direct or indirec. consequence 
for higher education and for Blake College. 



Foltowing this directive from the consultant, the group brainstormed fifty-four developments, 
which were listed on large sheets of paper and posted around the room. During the activity, the 
consultant made sure that there was maximum participation from all team members. Once the 
list was complete, the consultant led a discussion of the items on the list. At times, the 
discussion was spirited as individual members explained why they believed (or did not believe) a 
particular item on the list was significant to Blake's future and might (or might not) occur. Several 
new devetopments were also added to the list as a result of this discusston. 

When the entire list had been reviewed, the consultant had each member of the team select ten 
of the developments he or she believed wouU have the greatest impact on the college if they 
were to occur at some time in the future. Each indivkiual recorded his or her preferences on a 
special form and all responses were then tabulated. From the rosuKs of the tabulatton. it was 
obvious that 26 developments had attracted most of the votes. These developments became 
the basis for the group's deliberatk>n during the remainder of the ED QUEST session. The 
group then examined each of these developments and, guided by the consultant, carefully 
reworded them so that all partk:ipants agreed on what each development meant. 

With all 26 developments identified, the consultant asked each participant to write down his or 
her estimate of the probability of each occurring by the year 2000. When the estimates were 
tabulated, they showed a fairly strong consensus about the probability of some of the 
developments, but disagreement on others. The consultant focused the team's attention on 
the latter, asking team members to develop an explanatton for the extreme votes in such a 
manner that the individual who cast the "Vote** was not identified. He explained that anonymity 
was important to help focus the attention of the team on the reasoning behind the vote rather 
than the personality who cast it. 

Another round of probability estimates of the developments with wide ranging votes was 
conducted, and there began to be convergence of the estimates for some developments. It 
was pointed out to the team that it was not necessary to achieve group consensus on all 
fourteen developments but only to understand the reasons for the disagreement among group 
members. Since all 26 developments on the list had previously been judged to have a high 
impact on Blake College, those that also had a high probability of occurrence were judged to be 
the ones that demanded immediate attention by the college in developing its strategic 
decisions These 14 developments are shown in Figure 14. The remaining 12 developments 
with tower probabilities of occurrence, while set aside for the remainder of the session, required 
systematic monitoring and constant reevaluation by the college's staf^ 

To assist in understanding how these critical developments affected one another, the 
consultant introduced the idea of a "cross-impact matrix." The team was divided into groups and 
each group was given a blank matrix. The consultant assigned each group a number of 
devetopments from the list of critical future devetopments. To simplify the process, five symbols 
were used to indicate the possible inopact of one development on the other. They were: 

•H- (greatly increased probability of the developments occumng) 

+ (increased probability of the development's occurring) 

0 (no change in the probability of the development's occurring) 

- (decreased probability of the development's occum'ng) 

- (greatly decreased probability of the development's occun^ing) 
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1 . National accreditation of colleges and universities 

2. Upholdingofniandatory retirement a^3 

3. Resumption of nriilit^y draft 

4. Institution of national standards for BS/BA degree 

5. Mandating of state government programs assessment of all curricula 

6. New student revolution 

7. institution of compulsory national service 

8. Adoption of plan of *Yree tuition** for the public tw year colleges by State legislature 

9. Elimination of tax-exempt status of educational organizations 

10. Administrative consolidation of all two-year colleges in the state 

1 1 . Imposition of growth limits on the state university system by the state government 

12. State fiscal crisis 

13. Established higher education voucher program by the state 

14. Raising of public confidence in the value of college and university education 

Figure 14 

Blake College - Critical Future Developments 



When each group had completed its matrices, the monitors recorded the group's assessments 
for each cell and summed the number of symbols across the row. An abbreviated summary of 
this tabulation is shown in Figure 15. The row totals represent the relative impact of the 
occun'ence of the development on the other developmenis on the matrix - the larger the sum, 
the greater the impact, posHive or negative. The column totals indicate the relative sensitivity of 
an event to the occurrencb of the other events. Again, the larger the sum of a column, the More 
the event was judged as being influenced by other events. Events influenced positively so that 
the probability of occurrence was assessed as increasing were preceded by a plus (+) symbol; 
those whose probability of occurrence were seen as decreasing were preceded a minus (-) 
symbol. Six developments were assessed as having a great deal of positive impact were they to 
occur. They were developments 2, 3, 5, 10, 1 1 and 13. All other developments were seen as 
having an impact of a small magnitude. Of the total developments, seven were highly sensitive. 
These were developments 1 , 2, 4, 5, 7, 8 and 1 1 . 

The final major task of the fir^t ED QUEST session was an assessment of the importance of the 
critical developments on the college's mission and key performance indicators. The consultant 
explained that this task enabled the team to identify the specific changes that the 
developments were likely to have on the college's mission and how these changes couki affect 
its performance. The list of students, needs, and programs prevtously developed and posted 
was used to assess the impact of these developments on the mission. The consultant led a 
discusston as to how each of the three corrjponents ot the nrtission could be affected in the 
future. That is, woukl they add to, subtract from, or othenvise alter the student groups cun'ently 
being sensed? The consultant recorded the responses on a large sheet for later use in the 
fonnulatiOR of strategk: options. 

Once this task was completed, the team, again divided into small groups and assigned a set of 
developments, assessed the impact of the critical future developments on each of the 
previously klentified key performance indicators. Using a form of cross-impacting, each group 
listed each development down the left column and key indicators across the top of the torn. 
Again, using the five symtx>ls (I.e., -h-, 0, -, and -), each group then assessed the positive or 
negative impact of each development on each indicator in the appropriate cell. When 
completed, the facilitator tallied all responses. The sum of the symbols of each row provided the 
team with a criticality index of those developments which were most important in developing 
strategy options. Again, developments 2, 5, 10, and 1 1 were determined to be most significant 
to the future of Blake College (see Figure 16). 
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The ED QUEST team then focused on identifying organizational strengths and weaknesses, 
the final task of the first day's session. The consultant first provided the team with definitions 
and examples of an organizational strength and an organizational weakness. ' ^e briefly 
explained the importance of this task to the evaluation of the effect of the institutional strategies 
on the college's internal environment. Using a modified form of brainstorming, the group 
generated two lists: one of strengths and one of weaknesses. Once they completed the 
devetopment of these initial lists, the consultant led ^aim members in a dscussion of the items 
on each list. The focus of the discussion was to ciirify each statement. The team members 
then selected from each list the 10 most significant strengths and the 10 most significant 
weaknesses of Blake College. Figure 1 7 shows the final lists. 

The consultant began the second session by reviewing the results of the previous day's 
deliberattons and by providing an overview of the tasks the team would undertake for the 
remainder of the process. He explained that the major goal of the day's session was to identify 
the strategies or possible courses of action that Blake College could foltow in dealing with 
probable changes in its external environment. However, to accomplish that task, the grouo 
would first have to devetop a picture of the irnplications of the alternative futures posed by thid 
trends and events the group had identified in its previous day's session. He then demonstrated 
impact networking. 

The consultant divided the EO QUEST team into thre^ groups and assigned each group two 
"actor devetopments" identified from the cross-impact matrix and key indtoator matrix. Next, 
each group developed an impact network for each assigned event. Tney began the 
devetopment of a network by first linking the "actor devetopment" in the external environment 
to the implication that resulted from its occunence. These first order implicattons were, in turn, 
linked to second-order implications. This process was repeated for the second order 
implications until the group decided the network was sufficiently "rich" in identifying the 
significant implications in that particular future. 
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strengths: 

1. An institutional history (the "Blake Tradition**) from which to build a future 

2. New administrative leadership 

3. A faculty and staff who understand ihe mission of the college 

4. A faculty and staff *^ are generally closeknit and supportive of one another's 
efforts 

5. An ovenwhelming majority of faculty committed to teaching and students 

6. Support and good will of the people in the tooal community and the state 

7. Completed campus factlities (i.e., no new or major facilities needecO 

8. A k>yal alumni, some of whom hokj significant positions of power and influence 
in the state 

9. A governing bod.'d interested in supporting quality education and willing to 
alk)w the administratton and faculty to manage the college 

10. Reputatton of it? graduates 



Weaknesses: 

1 . Graduate program/course offerings viewed by students and the professton as 
bland and not exciting 

2. Lack of commitment or lnstitu;k)nal support for faculty scholarship 

3. Facilities, while staicturaliy sound, in need of major renovatton 

4. Lack of an instituttonal vision or clear priority for the college's future 

5. Complacency among factions of the sentor faculty 

6. Little institutional toyalty or commitment among new and adjunct faculty 

7. Inability and, at times, disinterest in responding to the communityV. needs of 
higher educalk)n 

8. Disinterest in needs of non-traditk)nal students (i.e., educatk3nal ne is, 
specialized services, etc.) 

9. Lack 0^ an adequate and solid base of financial support 

1 0. Wide variation in the quality of the college's cumcular programs 

Figure 17 

^ost Significant Strengths and Weaknesses 
of Blake Coilege 



Figure 18 illustrates a completed networic by one of the groups assigned the event, Trogram 
Assessmont Mandated." The first order impacts were: (1) an incomplete focus on curric?jlum 
goals; (2) increased funding for test constmction and for implications of tests across programs; 
(3) "teaching to the test"; (4) enrollment of fewer "high risk** students; and (5) incomplete 
disseminatton of information about the performance of students. The increased iocus on 
cuniculum goals causes standardizatton of course syllabi and curriculum revision. Incomplete 
funding for tesiirig stimulates the development of a new bureaucracy handling instructional, 
developmental, diagnostic sen^ices, and testing. Moreover, there is now increased attention to 
student assessment and remediation. 

When all groups had completed the task, each of them shared the networi<s with the entire 
team. The consultant asked the team members to evaluate each neUvori< by answering the 
questk)n, "Does the impact netwpri< describe a plausible set of circumstances that could evolve 
from the occun^ence of the initial actor development?" During several networi< presentations, 
the members of the Blake team had a lively discussion of possible alternative or "branching" 
points in the networi<, where the future could have evolved differently than that depicted by the 
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network. After all impact networks had been reviewed, the team members decided that the 
impltoatlons of three of the networks were wo& critical to the future of Blake College. They then 
concentrated their efforts on devetoping strategies for these networks. 

Since the major goal of the workshop was to identify possible strategies that Blake College 
could foltow to deal with probable future developments, the participants were again organized 
into groups. Each group was assigned a particular impact network for whtoh to identify strategic 
opttons and was asked to propose at least five strategies for its assigned network. T- 'o of the 
groups decided to first brainstorm a set of strategies and then, after discussing the set and 
clarifying the meaning of the strategies proposed, select whal iiie group considered the best 
five. The third group, through a process of discusston, simply formulated five statements of 
strategy. 

Upon the groups' completton of their lists nf strategic opttons, the consultant reconvened the 
parttoipants. He a^ked each group to repon its list of strategies and present a rattonale for the 
strategies. Duririg t^te reporting process, several groups identified similar strategies. The 
consultant pointed out that such a situation was beneftoial, as it implied that the duplicate 
strategies might be sufficiently '•robust" to address external conditions that might affect the 
college urxJer alternative futures. 

The parttoipants, again divided into groups, assessed the impact of each of their opttons upon 
the instituttonal strengths and weaknesses identified during the prevtous day's session. Using 
a strategy impact matrix for strengths and another matrix for weaknesses, the members of the 
group determined whether a strategy eniidnced, reduced* or had no impact on each strength 
(or weakness). A scale of 0 (no impact) to 3 (major impact) was used. The scale value selected 
by the group for each cell of the grid was preceded by the symbol of + (i.e., enhance) or - (i.e., 
reduce). When each matrix was complete, the values for each row were summed. The 
consultant then pointed out to the Blake planning team that the optimal strategies w:.'re those 
asses'^ed as enhancing strengths and reducing weaknesses. Of the entire list of strategic 
options assessed, six were Identified as being optinrtal and thus warranted serious consideration 
for possible adoption as institutional strategies. They are shown in Figure 19. This concluded 
the second day of Blake College's ED QUEST process. 

Since both sesstons of the college's ED QUEST were combined into a continuous two-day 
wori<shop, the session report summarizing all activities and decistons made was not prepared by 
the consultant to circulate to participants until approximately two weeks after the session. 
Follow-up activities, based upon the outcome of the ED QUEST process, began at a joint 
meeting ol the college's faculty and administration following receipt of the ED QUEST session 
report. Task forces were appointed by Presklent Franklin to develop actton plans for each of 
the strategic options selected for implementation. In additton, the strategy options selected 
were incorporated into both a Title III proposal the college submitted fcr funding to the federal 
government and a proposal prepared by the college's Dean of Academto Affairs to a regional 
foundation, requesting support for the purchase of laboratory equipment for the college. 

During the year subsequent to the ED QUEST session, a number of planning activities were 
undertaker that were based upon the strategic options chosen for implementation. Many of 
these activities have moved programs and services ctoser to the students being served and 
have demonstrated to external agencies Blake College's concern with controlling institutional 
costs while attempting to improve the ouality and scope of its educational services and 
programs. In addition, the Blake adnrjnistraiion staff has begun wori<ing nnore ctosely with the 
finance committee of the Board of '/rustees to develop a more detailed tong-range financial plan 
for the college to support the institutional programs necessary to implement the strategies 
identified through the ED QUEST process. Although not complete , a preliminary report from 
the newly fonned Office of Institutional Studies indicated a most positive and cooperative 
attitude among segments of the coiiega and an emerging perceptton that Blake College is 
moving into the future with renewed confki^ence and vigor. 
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Figure 18: IMPACT NETWORK: PROGRAM ASSESSMENT MANDATED 
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1 . Biake College will enhance its collaborative relationship with regional schools, 
business, industry, and governmental agencies, including cooperative funding, 
in providing inservice education, new cuniculum and services. 

2. The college will give renewed emphasis to promoting and updating the 
humanities and social sciences to encourage the development of cultural literacy 
and skills so that ''making a life'* will become as important as "making a living." 

3. Lifelong educational endeavors for career personal, and cultural development 
will be given the same attention by the college as has been true in the past for 
education designed for traditional college*age students. 

4. The cuniculum and instructional delivery of the college will be customized and 
indivkiualized to augment the traditional group delivery systems in order to better 
serve the great variability in preparation and learning styles among Blake's 
students. 

5. Funds for cuniculum revision, staff development, and equipment improvement 
will be sought from extemal sources to maintain the college's programs and 
personnel at the highest level of quality possible. 

6. Special attention will be given to developing a program for phased retirement of 
senior staff and the recruitment of comparable replacements. Faculty 
involvement in the selection, induction, and tenure-granting process will be 
strengthened. 

Figure 19 
Strategic Options Selected 
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INTRODUCTION 



This description of the ED QUEST process at Utopia County Community College (UCCC). a 
fictitious two-year institution, is based upon the actual ED QUEST experiences at several 
institutions. To add realism to the UCCC case, a general description of the college is also 
included. 



DESCRIPTION OF UTOPIA COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Utopia County Conimunity College is a hypothetical public two-year college located in the 
southeastern section of the United States. The college was established in the spring of 1965 
by a resolution passed by the Legislative Commission of Utopia County and apprc^ed by the 
State Commission for Post-Secondary Education. In creating the Board of Trustees of Utopia 
County Community College, the State Commission charged the Board with the responsibility of 
. . developing and implementing a comprehensive program of post secondary education to 
serve the residents of Utopia County desiring genera' education leading to admission at a 
baccalaureate-degree granting Institution, vocational and technical training, and continuing and 
adult education." 

Utopia County Community College opened to students in September 1965 as the seventh 
public two-year college in the state system, which now includes fourteen schools. UCCC has 
always maintained an open admissions policy by admitting all residents in the service area who 
met either one of the following requirements: 

1 . Graduates holding diplomas from accredited secondary schools 

2. Persons 18 years of age or older, not possessing a high school 
diploma, but who can present evidence of being able to pursue 
successfully and profit by a proposed course of postsecondary 
study 

The Colleoe's Service Area 

Located in the southwest corner of the state, Utopia County is the state*s least populated 
county with twenty percent of the state's land area (4,300 square miles) but only twelve percent 
(158,000) of the state's population. With a population of 63.000, Franklin is the largest 
municipality in the county. The other towns in the county range in size from 8,000 to 12,000 
residents. Although the county has maintained its position as the most productive agricultural 
county in the state, it has undergone major economic changes. In 1950. 35.000 county 
residents were employed in agriculture; in 1980 only 8,500 were ;;.o employed. During the 
same period, the non-farming workforce grew from 17,000 in 1950 to over 47.wj0 in 1980. The 
distriDution of per.^ ^ns employed in Utopia County by major employment classification is 
described in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 

Distribution of Employed Workforce by 
Major Employment Classification 



Classification 



Number Employed 



Manufacturing 
Cors*njction 

Transportation and Public Utilities 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 
Services and Miscellaneous 
Government 
Agriculture 



21,320 
2,890 
1,480 
7.060 
1,580 
4,380 
8,870 
9,473 



Total 



57,053 



At 36 percent, manufacturing is the single largest sector of the county's woridorce. In 1980, 
approximately 22% of all manufacturing workers were employed in the area's steel producing 
industry, down from 43% in 1960. The remainder of the manufacturing wort^ers are employed 
by the glass (8%), textiles (12%), machine tools (5%), wood products (3%), plastics (10%), food 
processing (5%), micro-electronic components (9%), home furnishings (8%), computers (6%), 
and medical products (9%) industries. 

Since 1972, five corporations have established manufacturing facilities in Utopia County. Two 
of these industries are mMitl-nai^ jnal companies in the field of ' / h technology. As the county's 
economy matures, the ^;ea industries are being suppler, aed by the so-called "clean" 
businesses such as computer services, insurance, and bk)-medical research. 

Prior to 1960, personal income followed a pattem of slow increase throughout the service area. 
Since that time, the economic growth rate nas risen significantly due to the aggressive 
economic development programs of the state and county governments. However, the service 
area still has pockois of economically poor, with 14.2% of the families having an annual income 
of less than $4,500. In addition, the income level of approximately 21 .5% of the service area's 
inhabitants barely exceeds the poverty line. Approximately 6.4% of all families in the service 
area receive public assistance or public welfare income. 

The economic changes in the county are only now beginning to solve the long standing 
problems that have beset area residents. From the depression of the 1930's until the second 
half of the decade of the 1960s, the area has experienced a hig' e of cut-migratton as people 
sought better opportunities elsewhere. This trend particularly characterized the lower 
economic and minority populations. Uiopia County Community College has attempted to 
address these problems by increasing the accessibility of educational opportunities and by 
enhancing economic development through an emphasis on technical education. Thio effort, 
however, is complicated by problems that are both historic and current. Traditionally, the state 
has ranked in the bottom half (39th) in percentage of youth pursuing some form of 
postsecondary education. 

UCCC's main campus is located in Franklin-a wore than 45 minute drive for most county 
residents. Public transportation is limited, and even for residents with access to private 
transportation, the commuting time and cost are formidable barriers. To overcome these 
geographic bamers, UCCC has opened three extension centers in the past two years. Through 
the cooperation of local citizens, housing accommodations are also available to students at 
nominal costs. Finally, a car oool matching service is provided. 
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The CoHeae's Student Rndv 



Increasing 15% over the past three years. UCCC student body currently includes almost 2,400 
credit course students; 70% are enrolled in the college's vocational and technical division and 
the remaining 30% in the general education (transfer) division. In addition, the institution's 
continuing education programs annually enroll 1,800 non-credit students. Sines 1980, the 
part-time student population has grown as a proportion of the institution's total credit enrollment 
(See Table 5). 

Although in the college's early years, the majority of students were male, in the 18-22 year age 
group, and from white, middle class families', the current UCCC student body is quite diverse. 
The racial minority population is well represented within the student body. While 19r of the 
county residents are black, Hispanic, or Asian, 25% of the student body consists of individuals 
from these minority groups. 

College officials, over the years, have given priority to the recruitment of minority students and 
to the provision of special interest programs. For example, special support has been allocated 
to sponsor non-traditional courses for women, and a Center for Displaced Homemal<efs and 
Reentry Women wili be established shortly with federal, state, and local funds. As a result, the 
male/female ratio has shifted dramatically from the 1980 ratio of nearly 2:1 males to 1:1 tor the 
current year. 



TABLE 5 
Student Profile (Credit Students) 

Current Year 1980 

A. Sex 

Male 50% 64% 

Female 50% 36% 



3. Race 

Black 19% 28% 

Whte 75% 71% 

Olher 6% 1% 



C. Enroilmflnt Rtatii«; 

FulHime 53% 60% 

Part-time 47% 40% 



D. Average AQfl 

Male 25 25 

Female 27 23 

Average 26 23 

E. Veterans Enmllnv»nt ie% 18% 



F. AltriionRatfl 370/, 21% 

G. Transfer-PfirflPntfl^^P 21% 29% 

H. Continuing in Higher Friii...-Hnn 25% 27% 
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Similar efforts in outreach, recruitment, and program development have been made for he 
handicapped and the elderly. UCCC is the adult basic and general education center for the 
southern portion of the state. Also, programs stressing re-entry programs for the elderly have 
been emphasized in the Division of Continuing Education and Community Services. 

Seventy-nine percent of UCCC students are county residents, and 38% of these students 
hMe low Incomes. Moreover, 34% of UCCC students are classified as having special 
educational needs. 

A variety of programs are offered by UCCC to meet the special needs of its students. With 63% 
of all associate degree students reading below the nintn grade level, 54.7% of all entering 
studer)ts enroll in developmental English or math courses. At least 72% of the students work 
and/or receive financial assistance through established college programs. 

A series of controversies has surrounded UCCC's attempts to meet the needs of non-traditional 
and nrtinority group students. For example, the tocal newspaper, The Utopia Crier, ran a series 
of editorials expressing disapproval "... of UCCC's attempt to finance, at the taxpayers' 
expense, so-called college programs for students unprepared for college level work." Public 
concern has also been fuelled by a perception that the college's academic standards were 
behg lowereu. 

Utopia County Community College students are typically cird working and ambitious. Most are 
vocationally oriented; approximately two-thirds seek admission into the vocational and technical 
program leading tc m Associate of Applied Science (AAS) degree. However, as manv is 40% 
of the AAS students switch to the one-year certificate program by the end of their first bjmester. 

While pleased with Increased student interest in vocational-technical programs, college officials 
and the Board of Trustees are concerned about the 62% attrition rate from the college transfer 
(Associate of Arts) program and the irregular attendance patterns of many students who take as 
many as five to six yearr^ to complete a two-year program. 

As reflected in Table 6, the academic quality of UCCC progranis is one of the primary reasons 
given by students for solecting the college, l^t surprisingly, job placement of its graduates is 
another signif k:ant reason the college attracts students. 

TABLE 6 



Main Reason for Selecting the College 
Current Year 1980 



Academe Quality in My Program 


23.5% 


23.2% 


Courses Offered 


28.9% 


23.6% 


Close to Home 


17.5% 


21 .0% 


Academic Reputation-General 


10.0% 


1C2% 


Costs 


9.1% 


1 1 .2% 


JobPlacemert 


11.0% 


5.8% 



A recent study of the college's graduates indicated that of those employed, 85.4% were 
working in jobs related to their m.ajor field of study or had continued their education. In general, 
91% c. the graduates surveyed were satisfied with the services and progranris of the college. 
The highest rated college services were faculty advisement (89.4%), curriculum content 
(88.2%), quality of instruction (84.3%), food service (51.2%). student activities (48.2%) and 
library (43.5%). 
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The Colleg e's Organization and Staff 

The college transfer program was originally the primary focus of UCCC. Approximately twelve 
years ago, under the leadership of a dyiamic new president, the institution moved toward 
becoming a comprehensive college, offerir.g two-year vocational-technical programs as well as 
continuing education and community service programs. 

The educational programs and faculty of UCCC were recently organized into four divisions: 
Genera! Education, Vocational and Technical Science, Continuing Education, and Student 
Sen^ices. The ccllege transfer programs are administered by the Division of General Education, 
while all technical degree programs are a prrt of the Division of Vocational-Technical Science, 
providing limited services, the Division of Continuing Education offers non*degree programs in 
vocational and cultural areas. The Student Services Diviston is responsible for admissions, 
student records, financial aid, counseling, and student activities. Each of these four divisions is 
headed by a chairman who is responsible to the Dean of the College. 

Currently, a few staff members expressed the opinion that the collegers present organizational 
structure by division is inequitable. For example, faculty members in the Vocational and 
Technical Division typically have very sma!i classes, while General Education faculty have their 
classrooms filled to capacity. Several faculty members have introduced resolutions in the 
Faculty Senate calling for an organizational structure that will distribute the woricload more 
satisfactorily. 

The prevailing faculty philosophy at UCCC is reflected in a document drawn up by a faculty 
group at a recent staff development seminar. The following educational principles were 
accepted as the " . . . operational basis for developing healthy and effective faculty-administrator 
relationships . . 



• Utopia County Community College has one goa!: the best possible 
education for its students 

• Each member of the faculty has a unique contribution to make in th ) 
accomplishment of this common goal. 

• In a democratic society it can be expected that the membersof any 
college faculty will desire to participate indecision-making that affects 
their welfare and the fulfillment of the purposes to which their effort is 
directed. 

'* Effective participation a,id wise decision depends upon knowledge, 
experience, and a sense of obligation on the part of all concerned. 

• Realistic, responsible requests, formulated after careful 
cotisideratton of resources and other pertinent data, are requisites 
^or confidence and effective woricing relationships 

• The president of the college, the institutional officers and the diviston 
heads cannot abdicate their individual responsibility for making 
decisions 

• Responsible members of a profession can be expected to make the 
same decisions, assuming equal knowledge of facts and basic data. 



UCCC offers students more than just academic programs. Utopia County Community College 
has a well-mn counseling and developmental studies center that is respected among two-year 
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colleges. There are a number of achieverr ant and aptitude testing programs provided 
throughout the year and throughout a studenfs program of studies. In addition, students are 
always welcome to the center for personal guidance and counseling that is staffed with seven 
professional counselors, six men and one woman. In the field of sports, the college also has an 
excellent reputation. UCCC*s athletic teams take part in a number of state and regional 
competitions and have great success in comparison with most colleges. Students seem to like 
sports and are very interested in competitive intercollegiate sports. Many of the college's out- 
of-country and out-of-state students are attracted to UCCC because of the reputation of its 
athletk: programs. Recently, some intramural programs have been initiated. 

The CoUcge^a Finances 

Utopia County Community College receives its non-capital, unrestricted funding from four 
sources: state and local appropriattons, student tuitton and fees, and revenues from auxiliary 
enterprises. State monies have decreased somewhat as a percentage of the total budget for 
the fzst five years. Given cun^ent and projected state economk: condittons, college officials 
expect these monies to continue to decrease in the future. Within the last three years, the 
State has imposed three mkl-year budget cuts (i.e., 5%, 6%, and 4%) because of the declining 
revenues. During the same time, however, student FTE enrollment increased 15%. Last year, 
the operating budget for Academic Affairs was frozen at the prevtous year's level so that an 
associate degree computer program coukl be offered in response to ov^r^^helming community 
demand. In that same year, however, the college experienced a 5% increase in enrollment. 
The following table shows a comparison of the percentage of total revenue from three of the 
sources for the current year and 1980. The state also allocates to the institution porttons of 
capital bond revenues for equipment purchases. However, again because of declining state 
revenues, the institutton has received decreasing amounts of these monies for the last two 
years. 

TABLE 7 

Major College Funding Sources as Percentage of Total Revenues 



State Local Tuition 

Year Appropriations Appropriations and Fees 

1980 65% 7% 22% 

CurrentYear 61% 7% 28% 



UCCC receives fiscal support from two counties, which has accounted for 7% of the total annual 
budget during the last five years. These monies are not expected to increase in the near future 
as the counties stmggle to replace k>st federal monies and to maintain basic governmental 
sen/ices to citizens. 

As a percentage of the total budget, funds from tu^tton and fees, have increased over the past 
five years, due to enrollment increases. In additton, revenues from auxiliary enterprises are 
expected to increase slightly over the next five-year period, but only contribute about 3% to the 
total budget. As state and tocal appropriations continue to decrease and operating costs 
continue to rise, the institutton will be faced with the need to increase revenues from these 
ren'.aining two sources. 

The college has historically made a commitment to seek external funds. Restricted monies 
come to the college from federal sources and from the Utopia Education Foundatton. Last year, 
the institution was awarded $1 millton in restricted federal funds in additton to $540,000 in 
federal student financial aid. 

The other external source of funds available to the institution are those that come from a 
college-related foundation. The foundation cun^ently has assets of $ .60,000 raised primarily 
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through community fund-raising activities. These monies are almost entirely restricted to 
scholarships. The foundation has no endowment. 



UCCC'S PLANNING PROBLEM 

The President of UCCC has become increasingly concerned about the changing nature of the 
college's environment. As he surveyed the shifts in the composition of the college's student 
body and the growing instability of the institution's financial base, he began to fear that the 
ir)stitutional goals and objectives were not reflective of changes in the college's external 
environment. He has discovered that the members of his cabinet share his concerns and 
uneasiness regarding the responsiveness of UCCC to the changing environment. The 
college's chief administrative officers unanimously agreed that the institution's existing annual 
planning efforts did not facilitate the identification and incorporation of environmental 
infomnation into the formulation of organizati( a! objectives. 

Accordingly, the President asi<ed the college's Executive Vice-President to explore the 
possibility of developing a more comprehensive, environmentally responsive planning process. 
After some investigation and consultation with other members of the administrative staff, the 
Executive Vice-President engaged a group of management consultants to assist hirn in this 
tasl<. The consultant group, after first reviewing the college's existing planning process, 
recomnr,ended that UCCC use the ED QUEST process as a starting point in the developme.nt of 
a strategic planning effort. The college's administration accepted tb^ commendation and, 
after assessing the planning expertise of the college's staff, decided ^^ge the consultant 
group in the design of the process and in th^ formulation of the stratv^.w plan. In addition, the 
consultants were responsible for training one or more members of the planning and institutional 
research offices in the techniques used in the ED GUEST process. 



PREPARATION FOR ED QUEST 

Prior to the jrs* ED GUEST session, the President, upon the recommendation of his cabinet, 
appointed .ne members of the ED QUEST planning team, including fifteen of the college's 
administrative and instructional staff, including himself. The func'.ional areas represented on the 
team were instruction, continuing education and community service, student services, 
institutional research, institutional advancement, and library services. 

Concurrently, the consultant group compiled the Future Prospect Notebook, consisting of 
information and forecasts about environmental trends, issues, and developments which might 
have impact on the college's future (see Appendix A). Materials were obtained not only from 
education sources (e.g.. Chronicle of Higher Education, Education Today, Change, Community 
College Journal, etc.), but also from readily accessible general sources (e.g., US News and 
Wond Report, Newsweek, Business Week, New York Times, Atlanta Journal, etc.). A number of 
information items were obtained from fringe" publications (e.g.. Mother Jones, Leading Edge, 
Rolling Stone, etc.) and periodicals covering developments in the four major areas-social, 
technical, economic and political (e.g.. Working Woman, American Demographics, High 
Technology, Barrens, Computer Worid, Washington Monthly). To scan for possible information 
on unusual and unexpected developments, a wide ranging search of future-focused journals 
and newsletters was undertaken, including The Futurist, Futuristics, What's Next, Issue 
Management Newsletter, Futures and Trend Digest. 

Much of the information included in the notebool< was obtained from materials and data bases 
accessible to the consultants. However, data on variables descriptive of UCCC's internal 
ei<vironment (e.g., enrollment, revenue, etc.) were also included. This latter category of data 
was collected by UCCC's institutional research office. 
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The intern of the Future Prospect Notebook v^as to stimulate readers to identify possible future 
changes in the environment (i.e., trends, events, or issues} that would affect the college's 
future. The nriaterial contained in the notebook created an *'informat<'^n gestait/ within which 
individuals could b^gin to see patterns of change in the external environment. Consequently, 
the consultants organized the notebook materials to facilitate rapid and complete 
understanding of thb the information. Where feasible, statistical informatton was synthesized 
into charts or tables,and abstracts were prepared for lengthy articles. Attention was given to 
selecting articles with clarity of presentation and a minimum of highly specialized and technical 
terminology. 

The consultants also prepared a tentative agenda for each of the two ED QUEST sessions 
(shown in Figure 20) that was reviewed and approved by the administration. After the ED 
0 team members had been appointed and the Future Prospect Notebook hao been 
pi^H^ed, the consultant group met with the leam to orient them to the ED QUEST process and 
to explain the Delphi process. At the end of the meeting, the Futures Prospect Notebook was 
distributed to each team member along with a copy of the Round One (R1) questionnaire of the 
Delphi (see r^ure 5). 

In the intervening month, the menribers of the ED QUEST team, usin^ ihe Future Prospect 
Notebook and information gathered individually, completed and returned the first round of the 
Delphi to the consultants. 

The infonnation from R1 was used to prepare the R2 questionnaire (see Appen^^ix B). Tho R1 
trend and event were edited and, in a number of instances, reworded to improve clarity. For 
example, one member of the team said that an important ^rend was the changing student-body 
profile. The consultants, mindful that the group might want to monitor this trend, rewrote the 
trend statement as several statements (i.e., the percentage of part-time students over twenty- 
five and the percentage of black and Asian students). 

The consultant group added a number of forecast statements to the questtonnaire, because 
the trends and events kientified in R1 were not sufficiently comprehensive. Specifically, the 
team members had kientified many trends and events pertaining to educatton, technology and 
the economy, but few items from the social and political sectors of the environment. 

When completed, the two-part R2 questtonnaire was distributed to each member of the ED 
QUEST team. On the first part, team members forecasted trend levels at two points in time, 
assuming a present level equivalent to 100 and a&sessed the positive or negative importance to 
the college's future of a series 3f trend statements using a scale of 0 (no importance) to 10 
(major importance). The second part of the questionnaire contained a series of s' tements 
describing a possible future event. For every event, each team member was asked to provkle 
an estimate of the probability that the event woukJ occur at some time within the next decade 
and, assuming the event dkJ occur, an estimate of its positive or negative impact using a scale 
of 0 (no impact) to 10 (high impact). 

The consultants tabulated the results and prepared two lists. The first, a master list, contained 
all the trends and events statements included in the R2 questionnaire. Median estimates of 
level and mean estimates of consequence were used to identify critk:al trends, as were the 
median probabilities and mean impacts of events (see Figure 21). The second list of critical 
trends and events induded statements with at least an average score of six. Two charts were 
also createdH>ne showing the importance of each trend according to the fo'*r categories of 
high, strong, moderate, and low//none (see Figure 22) and the other categorizing the events 
according to their probability of occurrence (i.e.. high, moderate, and low) and impact (i.e., high, 
moderate, and tow) (see Figure 23). 
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DESCRIPTION 


LEVaOFTRENDiN 
1992 1997 


CONSBCXiBICB 
Positive Negative 


T-6. Annual number of manufacturing jobs 
moving to the developing countries 
(i.e. Mexico, Korea, etc.) from the U.S. 


110 


120 


2.0 


6.0 


T-8. Number of new jobs annually created by 
industrial development and expansion in 
the state. 


108 


116 


6.5 


2.0 


T-12. Number of persons in the state's labor 
forca employed in the service sector. 


90 


80 


3.6 


6.1 


1 ~iio. iNUmDer oi inousines in ine souineni 
U.S. using robots. 


110 


118 






T-24. Number of industries in the state using 
computers with optional memory and 
user friendly software. 


120 


130 




1.9 


T-2S. Level of automation used in U.S. offices. 


118 


125 


6.5 


2.2 


T-26. Number of jobs in U.S. business and 

iiiuuoiry rovfUiiiny a oasic Knowieoye oi 
the use of computers. 


123 


140 


7 7 




T-30. Leve^ of job skills required for entry- 
level employment by U.S. businesses and 

inHi ictn/ 

lIlUUoUj. 


110 


115 


7.9 


1.5 


T-31. Number of new hires by U.S. business 

anr incusiry wno possess general SKiiis 
and knowledge which can be used across 
several jobs. 


110 


120 


6.0 


2.4 


T-3S. Level of demand by business and industry 
for eleCironics technicians in the state. 


113 


1L0 


6.6 


1.1 


1 %J\j, iiio ouuilUllilU WUiUi Ui oil oooUUlala iJOymo 

in the U.S. labor market. 


109 


107 


6.3 


2.5 


T-3fi KliimKAr nf siHiiltfi i/AXA/ariQ nf an a or /\}/4ap 

in retraining programs offered through 
the state's two-year technical colleges. 


115 


120 


8.6 


1.2 


T-42. Amount of money annually allocated for 
employee training by U.S. corporations. 


105 


110 


8.1 


2.3 



Figure : CRITICAL TRENDS AND HIGH IMPACT EVENTS 



DESCRIPTION 



LB/EL OFTREND IN 
1992 1997 



CONSEQUBJCES 
Positive Negative 



Number of organizations outside the 
U.S. educational system (i.e. 
corporations, private job training 
contractors, etc.) offering technical 
education acceoted for collec " Adit 


110 


115 


2.6 


8.0 


T*47. Number of four-year colleges in the 

U.S. cf.sring technical programs at 
the baccalaureate level. 


110 


120 


1.9 


8.6 


T-48. Competition in U. S. among two-year 

colleges, four-year colleges, private- 
for-profit post-secondary institutions, 
and the military to recruit entrants 
from Ddrsons 17*21 vears of aoe 


110 


120 


2.1 


7.1 


*T-52. NuiTiber of all students enrolled in 

technical education programs in the 
state who are enrolled in at least 
one developmental course. 


105 


101 


7.0 


5.8 


T-60. Number of U.S. undergraduate college 
students required to own personal 
comouters for use in their colleoe 

wwiifww&viv iwi www III 11 IVII WWIIOUO 

studies. 


118 


130 


6.1 


2.4 


*T-63. Level of pressure from federal and 
Q state government for accountability 
1 in higher education. 


119 


131 


3.6 


6.5 


1 *T-67. Amount of annual revenue of the 
1 state's two-year technical colleges 
1 derived from JTPA. 


J 105 


105 


6.5 


2.3 



Figure 21 continued: CRITICAL TRENDS AND HIGH IMPACT EVENTS 
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NAME OF ORGANIZATION: Utopia Community Colleye 



CATEGORY 



High 
(8.0-10) 



POSITIVE 



T-38. T-42 



NEGATIVE 



T-46 



Strong 
(6.0-7.9) 



T-8. T-23. T-24. T-25. T-26. 
T-30. T-31. T-35. T-36. T-49. 
T-52. T-60 



T-6. T-12. T-47. T-48 



Moderate 
(3.0-5.9) 



T-2. T-5. T-7. T-10. T-12. T-13. 



T-1. T-2. T-3. T-4. T-7. T-10. 



T-14. 
T-21. 
T-33. 
T-44. 
T-55. 



T-1 5. 
T-22. 
T-34. 
T-45. 
T-56. 



T-1 6. 
T-27. 
T-39. 
T-51. 
T-63. 



T-1 7. 
T-28. 
T-40. 
T-52. 
T-64. 



T-1 8. 
T-29. 
T-41. 
T-53. 
T-67. 



T-20. 
T-32. 
T-43. 
T-54. 
T-70 



T-11. T-14. 

T-20. T-23. 

T-40. T-44. 

T-58. T-60. 

T-66. T-69. 



T-1 5. 
T-30. 
T-49. 
T-61. 
T-70 



T-1 6. 
T-33. 
T-52. 
T-63. 



T-1 8. 
T-37. 
T-55. 
T-64. 



T-1 9. 
T-39. 
T-57. 
T-65. 



T-1. T-3. T-4. T-6. T-11. T-1 9. 
T-37. T-46. T-48. T-50. T-57. T-58. 
T-69. T-61. T-62. T-65. T-66. T-68. 
T-69 



T-5. T-8. T-13. T-17. T-21. T-22. 
T-24. T-25. T-?6. T-28. T-29. T-31. 
T-32. T-34. T-35. T-36. T-38. T-41. 
T-42. T-43. T-45. T-CO. T-51. T-53. 
T-54. T-56. T-62. T-67. T-68 



Rgure 22: TREND CONSEQUENCES 
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NAMEOFORGANIZATION: Utopia Community College 



IMPACT 





HIGH 
(6.0-10) 


MODERATE 
(3.0-5.9) 


tOW/NONE 
(0-2.9) 


HIGH 
(6.0-10) 


MODERATE 
(3.0-5.9) 


LOW/IMONE 
('>-2.9) 


HIGH 
(.65-1.00) 


E-21.E-35. 


E-13 






E-13, E-50 


E-^.,c-35, E-49 


MODERATE 
(.36-.64) 


E-3. E-11. 
E-18. E-20 


E-7, E-12, E-14, 
E-16, E-17, E-27 
E-28. E-29, E-32, 
E-33, E-47, E-48, 

c C4 c cn c eft 
t-51, b-59, t-oO 


E-4. E-8, E-22, 
E-23, E-42, E-43, 
E-45 


E-4. E-7, E-33, E-42 
E-43, E-47, E-48, 
E-51 


E-8, E-17, E-18, 
E-22, E-29, E-32 
E-45 


E-3, E-1, E-12, 
E-14, E-16, E-20, 
E-27, E-28, E-59, 

E-60 


1 LOW 

1 (0 -.35) 


E-2, E-5, E-30, 
E-56, E-57 


E-1. E-9. E-10. 
E-19, E-24, E-25 
E-26, E-31, E-36 
E-38,E-39, E-41, 
E-44, E-52, E-53, 
E-54 


E-e, E-1 5, E-34, 
E-37, E-40, E-46 
E-55, E-58 


E-6, E-26, E-37, 
E-40, E-55, E-58 


E-9, E-10, E-1 5, 
E-34, E-36, E-38, 
E-39,E-46, E-53, 
E-54 


E-1, E-2, E-5, 
E-19, E-24, E-25 
E-.30, E-31, E-41, 
E-44, E-52, E-56, 
E-57 
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THE FIRST ED QUEST SESSION 



The consultants began the first session by reviewing the session's agenda and objectives and 
by dicussing the Delphi survey results. Team members had the opportunity to raise any 
questions regarding the validity of the group's estimate for any of the trends or events. 
Arguments were presented for either adding or deleting a trend or event from the "Critical 
Importance and High Impact List." Although none was deleted, a number of trends and events 
were added to the list. 

For example, the team's median estimate of the consequences of the pressure for 
accountability in higher education was 4.5. Several members believed that the estimate was too 
low and revealed that recently introduced state legislation, not covered by the media, would 
require all public two*year and four*year colleges to annually provide information on attrition and 
drop-out rates among students to the state's Office of the B^-dget. This information was to be 
used in the state formulas to determine annual institutional budget allocations. In light of this 
information, the group reestimated the consequence of the trend as 6.5. It was, therefore, 
added to the critical trends and events list. 

The next major group activity was the completion of a cross*impact matrix to determine the 
Interrelationship of each event to each of the trends and other events. In order to use the time 
most effectively, four groups were fonned and each group was assigned a specific number of 
events to assess. Each cross impact estimate was detemiined by an infomial poll. When 
individual estimates varied widely, discussion ensued and members reassessed their original 
estimates. During this activity, the facilitators moved from group to group answering questions, 
clarifying the nature of the task and ensuring that all group members participated in the 
discussion. 

Each group completed its cross-impact assessment forni using the scale of +3 to -3 to show, 
should the event occur, the increase or decrease of the significance of a trenr to the college 
(event-to-trend), or the probability of the other events (event-to-event). Whei i.ie each group 
had completed their assigned matrix, the results were tabulated algebraically tor each cell, and 
absolute values were obtained for each row and column. The information for all groups was 
recorded on a large matrix drawn on newsprint. The remaining time for tho activity was spent 
identifying and discussing those events that appeared to be significant and forceful "actors" in 
the college's future, were they to occur. Figure 24 shows an abbreviated version of the 
tabul?'.&d matrix. 

Focusing on the critical trends and events, the planning team was divided into three groups to 
assess the changes that might occur in UCCC's mission. Each group considered the possible 
impact of the trends and events on the present mission at UCCC, related to one of the three 
mission components (i.e., student/clients serviced, needs fulfilled, and programs/services 
offered). The objective of this activity was to identify the change In circumstances that could be 
brought about between the present and the future, should the critical trends materialize and the 
future events occur (see Figure 25). Each group recorded its assessment on newsprint and 
presented their assessments to the entire team for acceptance or modification. Once all the 
presentations of assessments were completed, each group reconvened to discuss the 
possible future changes in UCCC's mission. 
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NAME OF ORGANIZATION: Utopia Co jnfv Community CoUdoe 




PRESENT CONDITIONS AT UCCC 



A. STUDENTS/CLIENTS 

1. Students (e.g., high schcol graduates, upgrades, etc.) 

2. Area employeis 

3. Public/non-profit organizations 

4. Community prouos 

5. Displaced workers 

6. UCCC's staff 

7. Adult education students 



B. NEEDS SATISFIED 

1. Entry level occupational/job skills 

2. Upgraded occupational/job skills 

3. New occupational/job s!1lls 

4. Basic educational skills and/or credentials (e.g., reading, GED, etc.) 
Counseling assistanct/information (e.g., educational objectives, career path, 
educational competencies 

6. Avocational interests 



C. PROGRAMS/SERVICES 

1. On-campus credit instruction 

2. Off-campus credit instruction 

3. On-campus non-credit instruction 

4. Off-campus non-credit instruction 

5. In-plant training 

6. Student support services (e.g., placement, counseling, etc) 

7. Job training and partnership act (JTP A) 

8. Conference facilities 

9. Technical assistance/technology transfer 



Figure 25: ELEMENTS OF UCCCS PRESENT MISSION 
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FUTURE CHANGES AT UCCC 



A. CLIENTS 

1. High school graduates enrolling in UCCC because of increase in loss of financial 

aid at fOur-year colleges 

2. Increase in si '^ents interested in small business management 

3. Increase i ' . cycled' students ("grads", 'alumni') 

4. Increase in 'non-mobile' students 

5. Increase in 'traditional'transfer students 

6. Increase in number of vocational e^. cation center graduates desiring advanced 
placement credit 

7. Increase in other types of trainer/educators 

B. NEEDS 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 



Need more assessment for displaced workers 

Need more information on markets and application of new technology for local 
industry 

Nedd increased emphasis on basic skills 
Need problem-solving competencies 

Need more orientation assistance or displaced workers to educational/learning 
environment 

Need more integration of career counseling with development of new job skills 
Need more counseling assistance by all segments r: population 



C. SERVICES 

1. Establish services to teachers and trainers 

2. Establish two-way video/insiructional services to improve educational 
delivery to off-campus students 

3. increase service in off-campus credit and non-credit institutions 

4. Increase service to provide technical assistance/technology transfer 
via teleconferencing 



Fiqure 25 continued: ELEMENTS OF UCCC*S MISSION 
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Next, the planning team identified key indicators of UCCC's performance. Initially, a list of 32 
indicators was developed. The consultants led a discussion of the relative importance of each 
indicator to institutional perfonnance and asked team members to indiv-dually select what they 
believed to be the 10 most critical indicators from this list. When the results were tabulated, 12 
indiC'^tors were identified as being the nfK>st significant. Prior to finalizing this list, members of 
the team were given an opportunity to question the results of the assessment. Figure 26 
shows the indk:ators most frequently selected. 



1. Curriculum Enrollment (Credit Hours Generated) 

2. Continuing Education Enrollment (Contact Hours Generated) 

3. Student/Faculty Ratio 
4« Cost per Credit Hour 

5. Graduati/ Placement Rate 

6. Student Retention Rate 
Z State Government Funds 

8. Local Government Funds 

9. Fed 'al Government Tands 

10. Institutional Expenditures 

11. Full-time/Part-time Staff Ratio 

12. Annual Number of Graduates 



Figure 26: INDICATORS OF INSTITUTIONAL PERFORMANCE 
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Once the list of key indicators had been finalized, the group assessed the impact of the critical 
trends and high impact events upon the indicators. The consultants divided the planning team 
Into two groups and assigned each group six indicators. Using a scale of to * 10, each 
group assessed the positive or negative impacts of each trend and event upon each indicator, 
using a group process of tak.-estimate decision-making. When the assessment was completed, 
the consultants tallied the results showing the positive, negative ai«J absolute impact of each 
trend and event on the entire set of indk:ators. Rgure 27 shows an abbreviated verston of this 
tallied grid. 

The team then proceeded to de .etop a list of the most significant institutional strengths and 
weaknesses. Again, a preliminary list of strengths and weaknesses created from the 
percepttons of the partk:ipants in the ED QUEST process was reduced to the list shown in 
Rgure 28. The completton of the identification of the institutton's strengths and weaknesses 
ended the UCCC's planning team first ED QUEST sesston. 

INTERIM PERIOD 

During the interim period between the first and second ED QUEST sesston, the consultants 
devetoped a series of scenarios showing the altemative institutional environments that UCCC 
might have to contend with in the future. These scenarios were constructed using the plan.iing 
team's assessments from the first sesston, specifically the list of critical trends and events, the 
assessment of change in the college's mission, the assessment of changes in the 
organization's perfonnance indicators, and the cross-impact matrix. 

The consultants began the devetopment of each scenario by identifying from either the cross- 
impact matrix or the key impact assessment an event that was selected by the team as 
potentially having a powerful impact. Reviewing the cross-impact matrix, the consultants 
identified the other events (and trends) positively impacted by the "actor event. The 
interreialtonships between these events, as indicated by their impact values, were analyzed to 
detemiine their **ner impacts. For example, if the positive impacts of "actor^ event A on events 
B, C and D were 3, 2, ard 4 respectively, but events B and D negatively impacted event C at the 
level of -3 and -4; it was concluded that event C would probably not occur. Using a form of 
impact-networidng, the consultants began to link the "aciur event to other events and trends 
that it impacted. Assuming that the impacted events from the first order impacts r)ow assumed 
the role of actor events, these first order impacts were linked to the events and trends they 
impacted by identifying the event set for each actor and detennining the net impact amounts 
with'n each set. This process was repeated until the analysts decided the scenario was 
sufficiently "rich' in identifying the salient factors in that particular future. When the impact 
network was complete, it was written in the fomi of a scenario and critiqued by members of the 
team. The scenario was eo.:od to ensure readability, plausibility, and intemal validity. 

Five scenarios prepared for the UCCC team's analysis are contained in Appendix D of this 
manual. The set of the scenarios was distributed to each member of the UCCC planning team to 
be read prior to the next ED QUEST sesston. 

Using the strategic option matrix and a scale of -flO (greatly enhance) to -10 (greatly diminish), 
each groMD then assessed the impact of each of the options on each of the schoors strengths 
and weaknesses that were identified in the previous ED QUEST session. (See Figures 31a 
and 31b). The optimal strategic options were klentified by algebraically summing the rows on 
each matrix to determine which options enhanced the college's strengths and diminished the 
college's weaknesses. Of the options in Figure 32 , the ones designated by an asterisk wer3 
selected by the UCCC team for implementatton for the particular scenario. 




s 



A. 


STRENGTHS 




1. Attractive campus 




2. Dedicate Faculty 




6. Frontrunner in Innovation, etc. 




7. Strong engineering tech. program 




13. Flexibility in programming 




5. Talented personnel 




14. Caring environment 




17. Developmental Education 




23. Stro..g and capable leadership 




18. Co'jrses tailored to industry 




28. Role in economic development 


a. 


WEAKNESSES 




42. Not seen as higher education 




31. "Fine for somebody else*s child" 




22. Insufficient funding 




4. Too few transferable credits 




3. Too much use of adjunct faculty 




9. No consistent funding patterri 




3S. Lack of residence halls 




14. No time for faculty to develop new courses/programs 




8. Not enough up-to-date training equipment 




32. Compensation system for adjunct faculty does not allow UCCC to demand 




competency 



Figure 28: MAJOR STRENGTHS/WEAKNESSES OF UCCC 
NOTE: Item numbers are from the original list. 
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A. THE HIGH TECH IMPERATIVE 

1. Ave'^age faculty salary up 

2. More emphasis on developmental; longer duration for students 

3. More full time faculty in technical programs 

4. Fewer full-time faculty in non-technical programs 

5. Dollar drain for equipment 

6. Fewer students (selectively in admissions) 

7. Creative individualized scheduling (as opposed to "lock-step" approach) 

8. Interdepartmental stress, competition 

9. Specialization across all colleges 

10. Technological literacy for all 

12. Heavy faculty training regarding technological literacy, how to tpnch 

13. Fewer, broader progranr.o of study-with follow-up specialized training 
15. Focus on competence-based teaching-be efficient and effective (to fit 

more into less time) 

17. More students 



B. THE ECONOMIC MALAISE 

1. More part-time instructors 

2. Large increase in headcount-moderate increase in FTE 

3. Large increase in short-term skills training courses 

4. Significant increase in Federal support, with more cc^trol, accompained by 
reductions in state funding 

5. Lower county budgets 

6. Signifteant retrenchment in support areas of budget 

7. Higher skilled graduates leave service area 

8. Development of short-term training for cottage industries 

9. Expansion of JLTPA staff and funding 

10. Building programs grind to a halt 

11. Increase in high school student enrollment 

12. icreased emphasis on job placement both inside a:.d outside service area 

13. Closer relations with industries for joint survival 

14. Development of new programs linked to replacement 

15. Greater percent of students receive financial aid 

16. Increas in Developmental Studies enrollment 

17. Diminished credibility with four-year institutions 



Figure 29: IMPLICATIONS OF SEl FCTED SCENARIOS FOR UCCC 



THE SECOND ED QUEST SESSION 

The cor.sultants began the second session by reviewing the objectives for the ED QUEST 
process at UCCC and the outcomes of the initial sessk)n. After a review ci each scenario and its 
primary characteristics, the planning team was divid'^d into four groups Each group was 
assigned a scenario ano was Instructed to analyze i i terms of plausibility and the specific 
implk:atk>ns for the college. To assess the scenario's itnplk:atk)ns, each team was to detemiine 
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how the institution would be affected if it did nothing to respond to that change? The 
consultants explained that the team needed to simulate impacts in order to identify the specific 
aspect of the institution's operations or mission that could be affected. They also vamed the 
participants to avoid creating a strategy to respond to the environmental conditions oescribed in 
the scenario before completing the assessment of implications. 

During the analysis, a member of each group recorded the implications identified by ;he group 
on n6w.sprint. After all groups had 'X)nfYpleted the scenario review, each group reported back to 
the entire team, and the other members of the planning team were encouraged to comment on 
the analysis and to suggest additional Implications. To illustrate, Figure 1^9 lists the implications 
identified by the UCCC team for two of these scenarios: The High Tech Imperative and the 
Economic Malaise. 

After the ED QUEST team finalized the list of implications ^or each scenario, the small groups 
reconvened io develop a preliminary list of strategic c /tions based on the implications 
previously identified* in instances where the list contains strategic options that were more 
operational in nature, statements were revised or combined to reflect a more strategic thrust. 
The preliminary list of strategic options developed for one of the scenarios is shown in Fig irj 
30- 



1. Enhan 9 programs/services image of institution to emphasize value of 
people and offset low morale which is likely per this scenario. 

2. Encourage governmental entities to establish a millage basis for local 
support 

3. Expand the programs and services to handle retraining needs of 
community. 

4. Improve quality of part-time instruction trhough better pay, administrative 
support and increased respect for adjunct faculty. 

5. Streamline the core math program, resulting in fewer courses per quarter. 

6. Build closer ties among developmental studies, the curricula, and the math 

department to assure efficiency in instructional delivery. 

7. Provide increased support for all courses which contribute to literacy, 
communications skills, and cultural sophistication. 

8. Assume responsibility, as a part of the states' two-year college system, 
for economic development in this region. 

9. Increase size of developmental education faculty/staff, as this division 
becomes largest on campus. 

10. Establish long-term retrenchment in terms of library materials, space, 
services ^as telecommunications) 

11. Increase number of short-term highly specialized courses offered in 

industrial locations. 

12. Extend and expand placemnt service to assist dislocated workers support-area. 

13. improve the supervision and job pe'lormance of part-time instructors. 

14. Improve ability to obtain state and local funds for puchase of up-to-date 
equipment 

15. Revise the college's curriculum by eliminating out-dated degree programs and 

increasing high uality/high tech programs. 

16. increase emphasis on broader math/reasoning/problem-solving general education 
program. 

17. Establish a resource center equipped with microcomputers, books» audio/video 

cassettes amd clerical support to encourage establishment of small business 
incubator program. 

16. Develop a technological arts major within the college to educate technical 
generalists. 

19. Emphasize generic **success skills" in the curriculum. 

20. Develop computer resource center to support area business and industries 
change to high-tech. 



Figure 30: PRELIMINARY STRETEGIC OPTIONS FOR THE ECONOMIC MALAISE 
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STRATEG ES 


STRENGTHS 


No. 

1 


No. 
2 


No. 
3 


No. 
4 


No. 
5 


No. 
6 


No. 
7 


No. 
8 




1. Establish computer resources 


+6 


+1 


+9 


+8 


+3 


+8 


+6 


0 


+43 


2. Upgrade quality of Math, Human Relations, 
and Communications 


+9 


+10 


+9 


-1 


+9 


-4 


+10 


+3 


+47 


3. Strong. program in faculty development 


+2 


+9 


+9 


+1 


+10 


-8 


+2 


+2 


+27 


4. Contractual arrangment with business/ 
industry 


0 


+10 


+8 


-6 


+2 


+10 


+9 


0 


+36 


5. Create small business incubator program 


+9 


-1 


-1 


+2 


+7 


+8 


+7 


0 


+J1 


6. New role/status for part-time faculty -t 


4 


^^ 


+2 


+9 


-5 


+6 


+2 


+4 


+24 


7. Establish Technical Comm. curriculum 


+5 


+10 


-1 


+6 


+9 


+6 


-3 


0 


+32 


8. Develop Technological Arts' major 


+4 


+10 


+9 


+6 


-2 


+9 


+10 


+4 


+50 


9. Broaden math/reasoning/general education 
program 


+2 


+8 


+8 


-2 


+9 


+9 


+10 


+2 


+53 


10. Provide all training needs for local 
business/ industry 


0 


+9 


-1 


+10 


+9 


+10 


+8 


0 


+45 
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STRATEGIES 


WEAKNESSES 


Ho. 
1 


No. 
2 


No. 
3 


No. 
4 


No. 
S 


Na 
6 


No. 
7 


No. 

8 


SUM 


1. Establish computer resources 


•10 


-6 


-7 


-3 


-i-S 


0 


-I-S 


-10 


-26 


P UDorada aualitv of Math Human Relations 
and Communications 


0 


-9 


•1 


-1-1 


-1-1 


-1 


-10 


-10 


-29 


3. Strengthen program in faculty development 




in 
1 u 








A 


•4 


+0 


•/ 


4. Make contractual an^angement with 
business /industry 


-8 


+6 


-10 


-10 


+6 


+10 


-1 


+4 


-3 


S. Create small business incubator program 


•A 


A 

•A 


A 

•A 


-4 


-10 


+0 


-10 


■f4 


-24 


6. Create new role/status for part/time 
faculty 


0 


-10 


+2 


-1-8 




-8 


-1-2 


-5 


-6 


7. Establish Technical Communication 

Ml llNnAI ill IMA 

curncuium 


-i-S 


+2 


-6 


+2 


-6 


-1-4 


-1-3 


-5 


-1 


8. Develop "Technological Arts** major 


-3 


+8 


-1-8 


-8 


-7 


-4 


0 


-I-S 


-1 


3. Broaden math/reasoning/general education 
program 


-2 


-4 


-9 


+7 


-5 


-3 


-8 


-1-7 


-17 


10. Provide all training needs for local 
business/industry 


+3 


+4 


-4 


-10 


-4 


-1-4 


-5 


-2 


-14 
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FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 



Based on the outcomes of UCCC*s ED QUEST process, follow-up activities began at the 
President's first cabinet meeting following the second session. Action planning committees 
were formed to develop detailed plans for each strategy. The administrator whose job 
responsibilities were most closely related to the focus of a particular action committee was 
assigned that committee., and each committee's activities were monitored by the Executive 
Vice-President. In addition, each committee was required to periodically report back to the 
President and cabinet on the progress made in implementing the option. 

For example, the college's Director of Computer Services chaired the committee assigned the 
task of developing a plan for establishing a computer resource center. This committee 
consisted of several faculty members from the computer science department and the Assistant 
Director of Continuing Education. Once the committee had developed and secured 
administrative approval for the strategic plan, each member of the committee assumed 
responsibility for accomplishing specific tasks, such as procuring hardware and software, 
devebping short-term training programs, and mari<eting the services offered by the center. 

Thus, the ED QUEST process at UCCC as an initial approach to strategic planning became an 
impetus for the college to begin adapting to its environment, by first scanning the environment 
for emerging change. During the year subsequent to the ED QUEST session, a number of 
activities were undertaken based upon the strategic options chosen for impleme.itatton. The 
college secured a grant from a local foundatton and established a regional computer resource 
center. The center provkled technical assistance to microcomputer users internally as well as to 
individuals and organizations in the community interested in using the technology. 

The Division of Continuing Education also took two initiatives to capitalize on the growing 
entrepreneurial trend in society. A Center for Small Business Dev^Fopme.nt was planned and a 
$150,000 federal grant proposal, was submitted to and approved by the Small Business 
Administration. Working with the state office of Economic and Industrial Development, the 
Division was provided space in a building adjacent to the campus for incubation of new small 
business ventures. 

Finally, the chief academic officer of UCCC appointed a committee of faculty and academic 
administrators to recommend major revisions in the college's curriculum. Specifically, the 
committee was to develop methods and strategies for infusing nrx)re problem-solving reasoning 
skill education into the institution's curricular programs. 

Overall, the ED QUEST process, as an initial futures planning technique, has been a valuable 
impetus for innovation and action planning at Utopia County Community College. 
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INTRODUCTION 

ED QUEST is designed to facilitate a relatively quick analysis of the external environment and to 
enable the organization to clarify its future, define its options and *'get out in front" of anticipate 
changes in the environment. However, for the organization to develop the capacity to dea. 
proactrveiy with its environment, the process must be institutionalized. In other words, an on- 
going environmental scanning system must be created to supplement and continuously update 
the set of critical trends and events developed in the initial ED QUEST process. 

In this section, the process of establishing an on*going environmental scanning program is 
detailed. Monison (1987) has Hescribed how to develop an on*going environmental scanning 
program and the initial steps ?n organization may take in developing such a program. These 
steps include developing a program structure and a comprehensive taxonomy with an 
electronic filing system, identifying and assigning information resources, securing scanners, 
and training scanners and abstract 



GETTING STARTED 

As we discussed in Part One, the ED QUEST team facilitator is responsible for producing the 
Future Prospects Notebook . In essence, this notebook consists of a literature review of readily 
available infonnation resources readily available. However, the extent of the review is 
dependent upon the amount of time that the facilitator has available. An on-going 
environmental scanning program overcomes this dependency by having a number of people 
regularly review information sources-the more scanners, the greater the number of infonnation 
resources that can be used. Therefore, one of the first steps in institutionalizing the 
environmental scanning system is recruit volunteers to perfomn scanning. 

One approach consists of oif er ing a half-day planning woricshop focusing on strategic planning 
nrKxJels. This would include the ED QUEST nriodel and woukl focus on the use of environmental 
scanning infonnation in planning activities for the institution and for its constituent parts, 
including program planning within indivklual departments or functional areas. A major part of the 
workshop would be an exercise in the identification and evaluation of critical trends and 
emerging issues. This exercise woukl enable participants to bring their individual knowledge of 
the extemal environment to a discussion, which could result in expanding the event and trend 
set developed during the first ED QUEST activity. Moreover, this wori<shop should generate 
enthusiasm for establishing a system for systematically seeking indications of change in the 
extemal environment. 



DEVELOPING PROGRAM STRUCTURE 

Using a simple structure, the ED QUEST team facilitator would chair the scanning committee, 
consisting of the ED QUEST team members and other interested individuals. In addition, the 
facilitator would assign information sources to each scanner and would be responsible for 
collecting and filing scanning abstracts. Periodically, perhaps bimonthly or quarterly, the ED 
QUEST team would meet as a scanning evaluation committee to sort, sift, and evaluate the 
signifteance of the abstracts. Each meeting would conclude with additions to the trend or event 
set and perhaps with updated information on trends and events already in the set. 
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DEVELOPING THE SCANNING TAXONOMY 

The trends and events identKied in the initial ED QUEST activity and in the workshop for 
volunteer scanners may be used to develop the beginnings of a scanning taxonomy, so that 
every possible item "esuHing from scanning has a logical place to be classified. The taxonomy 
depicted in Figure 33 has two objectives: (1) to provide a comprehensive set of categories 
within which related materials can be filed, and, (2) to provide a numbering method for every 
piece of information collected, as well as for the specific trends and events identified (or 
created) within these categories. Note that there are six categories in \t\Q taxonomy- 
demographic, social, technological, economic, poiiticai, and environmental. Their relationship 
to the organization is classified in both extemal (intemational, national, regional) and internal 
categories (i.e., education), and each resulting ''ceir is numbered. For example, an important 
discussion of regional migration would be assigned to Category 1.3, while a change in the 
regulations defining eligibility for federally funded student financial aid would be assigned lo 
Category 5.2. 

This numbering system may then be used in the next Delphi conducted by the ED QUEST 
team. Each question in the Delphi can be numbered according to its classificrtion in the 
taxonomy, facilitating quick retrieval of the source document from which the trend or event was 
drawn and enabling a quick update of the historical information the team may wish to add to the 
Delphi questk)n in succeeding years. Boucher and Mom'son (in pre^} recommend refining this 
system by adding three digits to the category numbers. The third digit wouki be assigned using 
the following code: 

1 sA trend, incluo'ing historical or forecasted data 

2 sAn event that the author of the source document had identified as 
having some chance of occurring in the future 

3 «A policy proposal or suggestion offered in the source document 
as a means of improving some condition, current or prospective 

4 sA miscellaneous piece of infonnatton, not one of the preceding 
types, but nevertheless of potential value in the Delphi, either 
now or next year 

The last two digits would be assigned in serial order (00 - 99) to each item entered into the 
taxonomy. Thus, an item coded 3.4.2.02 could be identified as the second event that 
concerned a specific potential development in educational technotogy. 

An altemative approach would be to adopt or m>6Uy a taxonomy used by another organization 
(e.g., United Way of America; see Figure 34). The United Way taxonomy is parttoutariy useful, 
because educational organizattons can now access the United Way environmental scanning 
data base. Accessed through United Way's Human Care Networi<, this data base is a 
nationwkle telecommunications nelworic for tiot-for-profit organizations and includes abstracts 
from scanners throughout the country. Some of these scanners are in colleges and universities 
on a sub*networi< maintained by United Way for higher education. By using the same 
taxonomy, it is possible to access the United Way data base as well as contribute to it. Using this 
data base, however, requires telecommunications capability and access to an electronic filing 
system. 
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Figure 34: United Way Environmental Scanning Taxonomy. 
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FIGURE 33 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCANNING TAXONOMY 

Source: Adapted from Boucher and Morrison (in press) 
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ORGANIZING THE FILES ELECTRONICALLY 



Utilizing computers, electronic files facilitate review, refenral and updating. Moreover, through 
using an electronic filing system, it is easier to develop consortium relationships with similar 
institutions or with institutions in the sanr>e geographic area. One electronic system that should 
be investigated is the one used by United Way, Prudential, and United Airlines (Mist Plus, a 
software program produced and marketed by Micro-Computer Information Support Tools, New 
Era Technologies Incorporated, Washington, D.C.). The scanning program at the University of 
Minnesota uses dBase II. Given the computer support ;>ystem avail2l)le in many educational 
organizations, it is recommended that the specific filing system be developed from existing 
commercial scitware (dBase II, Lotus 1 *2-3, etc.). 



IDENTIFYING LITERATURE SOURCES AND DATA BASES 

Infomiation sources include newspapers, magazines, journals, TV and radio programs, 
conferences, and so forth. The important selection criterion is diversify. For example, it would 
be important to include major newspapers representing different parts of the country (e.g.. The 
New York Times, The Wall Street Journal, The Miami Herald, The Chicago Tribune, The Los 
Angeles Times, The Christian Science Monitor, and USA Today). The Cbronble of Higher 
Education and Education Week focus on education. There are a number of magazines/journals 
which provide good scanning information in a variety of areas. For example, m the 
social/demographic area, there are American Demographics and Public Opinion. In the 
technological sector, there are High Technology, Datamation, BYTE, Computer World, 
Discover, and Information WorU. In the economic sector, there are Business Week, The 
Economist, Fortune, Forbes. Money, Inc., and The Monthly Labor Review. In the political 
sector, there are New Republic, The National Review, The Natbnal Journal, and Mother Jones. 
Magazines and joumals that spread across these sectors include Vital Speeches of the Day, 
Across the Board, Naisbit Trend Letter, Kiplinger Washington Letter, Time, Newsweek, U.S. 
News and World Report, and The Futurist. Monison, Renfro, and Boucher (1984) identify a 
number of other infomiation resources, including those used by the ACLI Trend Analysis 
Program and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education. 

In addition to those resources commercially available, a number of government agencies 
publish trend data, many times at little or no cost. For example, GAO Reports may be obtained 
from the U.S. General Accounting Office, Document Handling and Infomiation Services Facility, 
P. O. Box 6016, ^lithersburg, MD 20877, phone 202 275-6241. NCES reports are available 
from NCES, Washington, D.C. Periodic Rand reports may be obtained from The Rand 
Corporation, Publications Department, 1700 Main Street, P.O. Box 2138, Santa Monica, CA 
90406-2138. 



ASSIGNING SCANNERS INFORMATION RESOURCES 



Assigning scanners specific materials for regular review and analysis provides a measure of 
confidence that most "blips" on the radar screen will be spotted. A suggested procedure for 
assigning infomiation resources is first to ascertain what nriaterials, conferences, and so forth, 
are regularly read or attended by scanners. The list of materials regularly read by scanners 
should be compared to the list of Important information resources identified in the above 
activity. If at all possible, scanners should be assigned material that they already regularly 
review. It is likely that there vyill be material that is not regularly read; in such cases, it is 
recommended that scanners be asked to volunteer to read those resources. Moreover, the 
scanning committee chair should institute a procedure to ^'spot check" how well the information 
resources are being reviewed. If there are many scanners, it is advisable to build in redundancy 
by having two or wore scanners review the same information resource. 
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TRAINING SCANNERS 



Scanners need orientation and training in scanning and in reporting information via abstracts. 
Scanners should keep in mind that they are scanning to anticipate social, economic, 
technological and legislative/regulatory changes in order to facilitate planning and policy 
formulation; there^ ' tHey should seek signals that indicate departures from expected futures. 
Specifically, when i ..liny their assigned materials, they shOu.d ask themselves if the items: 

1. represent events, trends, developments, or ideas never before 
encountered 

2. contradict previous assumptions or beliefs about what seems to 
be happening 

3. represent new twists to old arguments 

4. can be linked to other abstracts previously written or seen 

5. discuss new patents, invenitcns, and/or research results 

6. have implications for the long-range program or management of 
the institution 

7. contain polls or forecasts 



TRAINING ABSTRACTORS 



It would be ideal if scanners would also serve as abstractors. However, one or two student 
assistants may need to be employed for this task. Irrespective of who does the abstracting, all 
scanners and institutional research staff personnel should be trained to write abstracts. 

The lead sentence of an abstract should be a response to this question: **lf I had only a few 
minutes to describe this article to a friend, what would I say?** What is the nriost important idea or 
event that indicates change? The response to this question should be followed by a one 
paragraph explanation. Whenever possible, statistical data should be included. The summary 
should be limited to no more than one-half page of single-spaced, typewritten copy. 

Each abstract should have an implications section responding to the question, '*How will the 
information in this article affect this institution's programs or management?** The author should 
include a list of those emerging issues suggested by the article, a description of future events 
occuning as a result of the trend identified by the article, and/or an identification of issue 
stakeholders if they are not listed in the article. 

Speculation about implications is a part of the scanning and abstracting process. Here the 
abstractor tries to determine an item's potential for affecting other facets of the social 
environment and/or the institution. There are no **right** answers. Note, however, that some 
articles may offer no implications that are immediately apparent. The scanning committee, with 
the benefit of related abstracts from other scanners, may be able to detect implications that a 
single monitor cannot. 
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CONDUCTING A SCANNING COMMITTEE MEETING 



A scanning committee meeting should be held ever/ two to three months to handle the 
approximately 70-100 abstracts that would probably come in during that period. Several 
approaches could be used to prepare for a scanning committee meeting. For example, at the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education, the chair segregates abstracts according to subject 
area (i.e., all those concerning office automation go into one pile, employee compensation go 
into another, and those difficult to assign, into a miscellaneous pile). Each member of the 
committee is assigned a particular packet of abstracts to review in detail. All members read the 
entire selection of abstracts received, but are requested to come to the meeting with a list of 
trends and potential issues derived from those abstracts in their paci<et that are new. They are 
expected to examine how these trends and issues relate to or conflict with other trend areas 
identified previously (Morrison, Simpson and McG!nty, 1987). 

An alternative approach is for each member to review all scanning abstracts and come to the 
meeting prepared to sort them into three categories: ''winners,'* ''losers,'* and "middle-of-the- 
roaders." In'espective of the approach used, the meeting itself may last from two to three hours, 
including a round robin, with each person reporting his/her subject area, and a free-for-all 
discussion. The end result should be a list anc! brief description of IS or so trends, possible 
events, and emerging issues that appear important to consider in the annual EO QUEST 
exercise. 



USING SCANNING NEWSLETTERS 



A scanning newsletter can serve to bring important new trends and events to the attention of all 
members of the institution and, at the same time, provide recognition for the efforts of volunteer 
scanners. Certainly the trends and events identified between EO QUEST sessions in scanning 
committee meetings should be included in the newsletter. This newsletter could be a "stand 
alone" or could be included as an insert in one of the regularly published institutional 
newsletters. The newsletter, whether stand alone or insert, should have a logo, be "jazzy," 
printed on colored paper, and have special boxes labeled, "Wild Speculations." The important 
point is to avoid anointing speculations, but to recognize that the purpose of the newsletter is to 
print items that have implications for the institution. 



USING ISSUE BRIEFS 



After reviewing abstracts at the scanning committee meeting, the committee should be able to 
identify those 15-25 or so trends, events, and emerging issues that are important to monitor. 
An in-depth analysis of a particular item may be needed. The CEO may wish to commission an 
issue brief on the item, to be written by a member of the EO QUEST team, an administrative 
staffer, a staff member in the research and evaluation office, or a faculty member. A 
recommended format for an issue brief is: 

• What is the issue? 

• What do we know about it? 

• What are the implications? 

• What should the organization do? 
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CONCLUSION 



ED QUEST is a systematic, intensive, and relatively inexpensive way to focus quickly on 
strategic areas for which more detailed planning and analysis would be beneficial. Through 
participating in the process, senior leaders develop a shared understanding of high priority 
issues and a view of the dynamics of the changing environment of the institution. Participating 
in the ED QUEST process facilitates team building, focuses attention of decision makers upon 
the longer-term future, and assures that the strategic options developed from the process have 
the authority from top managenrient. 

To provide a continuous, objective, compleia, and detailed analysis of the external 
environment, the institution should develop a systematic environmental scanning and 
forecasting system. If important information about the external environment is not available to 
the ED QUEST team, or if this information is not given an opportunity to be articulated, it will not 
be included in ED QUEST deliberations. Consequently, the results of the ED QUEST process 
will suffer. However, with an ongoing environmental scanning system, the quality of the 
information that goes into the ED QUEST Futures Prospects Notebook will be greatly improved, 
thereby enhancing the quality of the analysis of the EO QUEST team. As importantly, since 
members of the ED QUEST team should be involved as scanners and as members of the 
scanning committee on a continuous basis, they will increase their orfentatton to the future and 
will become more proficient participants in the yearly ED QUEST planning exercise. 
Incorporating ED QUEST in a systematic environmental scanning system process should 
enable decision r.iakers to anticipate what is happening in the state, region, nation, and world, 
and, correspondingly, to plan more effectively. 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS NOTEBOOK 



Some Possible Trends Which 
May Impact Technical Education 

The purpose of this notebook is to stimulate your thinlcing about the future. The information 
included in the notebook will assist you in identifying possible trends and events that may 
impact the future direction of Utopia County Community College. 

The articles, charts, graphs ^nd lists are only meant to suggest possible trends and events. 
Each ED QUEST team member is encouraged to identify other trends and events which 
represent important changes in the college's environment. 
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A Guru for Women over 4 0 

Frances Lear launches a new magazine for a neglected generation 

Cheek resting gently on folded 
arms* the attractive, dark-tyed 
woman stares from the page with 
that familiar cover-girl gaze. But 
wait. Aren*t those wrinkles on her 
forehead? And creases in her cheek? 
"At last!" declares the cover line. "A 
magazine for the woman who wasn't 
born yesterday." At last, indeed. Af- 
ter a tempestuous 2'/i-year start-up 
(hat had Manhattan media circles 
sniffing with disdain, readers this 
week will the first issue of Lear's. 
The brainchild and naiiesake of 
Frances Lear, former wife of Holly- 
wood Producer Norman Lear, the 
new magazine is dedicated to the 
proposition that "women over 40— 
yesterday's 'mad housewives* — are 
today's sanest, most creative, most 
interesting Americans." 

In 1985, as her 30-year marriage 
was falling apart (she has two grown 
children), Lear decided to move to 
New York City to pursue an idea for 
a magazine. Bolstered by her $112' 
million divorce settlement, she has 
committed $25 million to the proj- 
ect. "I plan to make money,** she 
say.. Srmly, sitting in her cluttered 
Park Avenue office, "If it doesn*t 
make money on scheduie, we won*t 
continue it.** Behind that calculus, 
however, lies a crusade. After years of 
watching women get pushed aside at an 
age when many men reach their prime, 
Lear, 64, wants to change the way women 
over 40 perceive themselves and are per* 
ceived by others.*, 

"Personally, professionally and cre- 
atively, these may well be the best three 
yearsof my life.*' she enthuses. "I am experi- 
encing a rebirth.** Such themes— indepen- 
dence, job fulfillment and spiritual re- 




Reborn at «i •ditort Ltar In her 
York aty offtet; ilM firtt IflMit 



newal — ^are central elements 
of tears. Divided into five 
sections, including "Pleasures** 
and "Self Center,** the premiere issue fea- 
tures an mterview with Philippine Presi- 
dent Corazon Aquino Lnd original fiction by 
Doris Lessing. There are also inspirational 
profiles of half a dozen exemplars of the 
bears woman, a combination of elegance, 
success and sclf-awareness. Most revolu- 
tionary are the fashion pages, which feature 
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models ranging from 33 to 60. "We are 
breaking the i^rception that age isdov^dy." 
says Fashion and Beauty Director China 
Machado. 58. onceoU farper 's Bazaar. The 
only problem she notes is WMh the "male 
photogs . . . The poor guys are taking 
"""I some time to adjust." 

I So did the editorial and advertis- 
" ing communities. When Lear set 
out, media iypts fed on her large fees 
for articles and dined out on her 
atrocities: editorial meetings attend- 
ed by her masseuse, hairdresser and 
manicurist: .nercurial changes of 
mind: an interview with a job appli- 
cant at which Lear announced that 
if she had such n re>ume she would 
consider committing suicide. But it 
went both ways One early employee 
remembers an army of consultants, 
"men with boiled-out faces who said 
'gals* and complained about 'old 
women.' So you see what the attitude 
was and how she had to fight.'* Isol- 
de Motley, who was v,ootd from an 
editorship at /irts d Antiques and 
then fired befoie she even started 
working, nonetheless remains sym- 
pathetic. "I never met an entrepre- 
neuiial publisher who wasn't 
an egocentric maniac," Mot- 
ley says. "She has a lot of guts 
and a great sense of mission." 

Lear is a manic-depres- 
sive and leportsshe is on lithi- 
um to control the condition. 
But she does not blam<5 her 
disorder for the magazine's 
stormy evolution. "In the be- 
ginning, there was a lack of 
experience on my part." she 
concedes. "It was difficult for 
me to make important decisions." Ac- 
cording to several on the 35-member staff, 
she settled down as the magazine neared 
takeoff. Initially a bimonthly with a 
200.000 circulation, it is supposed to go 
monthly by 1990 and ultimately grow to 
1 million subscribers. Can it? Executive 
Vice President Marc Liu reports that di- 
rect-mail .^solicitations have brought a 
high 5% return rate. The first issue con- 
tains 77 pages of paid advertising, includ- 
ing such blue chips as Cadillac. BMW and 
Volvo. And, of course, there are the cur- 
rent census projections: by 1990. more 
adult women will be over 40 than under. 
Says George Hunt, ad manager forChrys- 
<er: "They've got it all together for the 
over-35, upscale woman.'* 

Lear believes she has barely begun, 
with the magazine and with what she con- 
siders the start of the second half of her 
life. She is already considering expanding 
into retailing. "These women require dif- 
ferent services: makeup, clothing." she 
says, 'i would like to be the guru for 
women over 40." So far. she has the field 
to hei self. — ByLmtrtnce Zuckermatu 

Peporfed by Haihieen Brady and Martha 
Smltgls/NewYork 
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The Souihwest re- 
gion — Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Texas — grew 
faster than any other 
region between 1970 
and 1984. But between now and 2010 
the. region should slip into second place 
behind the Far West. The region's 
population should increase by 36 per- 
cent from 25 million in 1988 to 34 mil- 
lion in 2010. 

Tlic number of people aged 65 or 
older in the Southwest should increase 
by fully 62 percent between 1988 and 
2010, as the population ages and as the 
region continues to attract older mi- 
grants. In contrast, the number of 
people under age ^0 should increase by 
only 26 percent, a slower-than-average 
rate. The working-age population^ aged 
20 to 64, should increase by 36 percent, 
equal to the growth rate of the total 
population in the region. 

Contrary to the national trend of a 
declining share of workers in manufac- 
turing, the Southwest should see a 
stable 12 percent of its workforce in 
that sector through 2010. The region 
gained over half a million manufactur- 



ing jobs between 1970 and 1988. By 
2010, the region should gain another 
half million factory jobs. Services em- 
ployment is expected to maintain its 22 
percent share while growing from 2.9 
million to 3.9 million jobs. For each 
new factory job, two jobs in the serv- 
ices sector will emerge. 

These trends will help the two major 
energv states in the region (Texas and 
Oitiahoma) through their transition away 
from dependency on oil-related jobs. 

The number of households in :he re- 
gion should increase by 48 percent be- 
tween 1988 and 2010, slightly faster 
than the population because household 
size is falling. With 9 million house- 
holds today, the Southwest will have 
13.6 million households in 2010. 

Average household income is ex- 
pected to grow by 19 percent from 
$32,200 to $38,200 between 1988 and 
2010, after accounting for inflation. As 
the second fastest growing region, the 
Southwest can count on favorable 
demographic trends to continue its eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Behind the Numben Thcte projcciiom are Kwed WocxJ* A 
Pbote Economics' forecastinf model *h»ch mcorporaict 2R0 eco- 
nomic and demofrephic vanaWei for »U couniiet of ihc Uniied 
Sines. The model fir%t project emplnymeni chanfce and ihcn 
translaies employment change into populahon change. The pttpula* 
lion projections for counties, siaiei. and rejtiijni an cnnM^ieni wiih 
• rale of nationU population growth ihai falk heiween the Cct\%w 
Burcau'i middle and highcM <enet populaiion projeciioM. For 
more information, contact Mantn K Holilnch. Woodi & Poole 
Economics. 1794 Columbia RomJ. NW. Washington. DC 20fW9: 
telephone(202)332*7lll. 



THt SOUTHWEST REGION: 1988-2010 



(in thoutMtds) 



198$ 



Total population 25.388 

tgcO-19 7.862 

gc 20-64 14,755 

Age 65 and older 2«77l 



1890 



199$ 



2008 



2010 



26.080 
8.012 

15J45 
2,923 



28.101 
8,602 

16,207 
3,292 



30.334 
9,247 

17.499 
3,588 



34.469 
9.929 

20.057 
4,482 



Total employment . 

Manufacturing 

Services 

All other 



12.857 
1.521 
2.878 
8.458 



13.372 
1,584 
2,991 
8,797 



Households 9,138 9.415 

Household size 2.70 2.69 

Average income (1982 dollars) $32, 198 $32,920 



14.612 
1,738 
3,263 
9,611 



15,904 
1,893 
3.522 

10.489 



17,731 
2.076 
3.905 

11,750 



10,291 
2.65 
$34,444 



11,231 
2.61 
$36,422 



I3,.l62 
2.44 
$38,176 
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COMPLETE COUNTY 
ECONOMIC AND 
DEMOGRAPHIC DAfA 

■ Population by Age, Race and Sex 

■ Household Data 

■ Per Capita Income 

■ Personal Income by Source 

■ Employment by Industry 

■ For Each Year 1970 to 2010 



FOR EVERY: 

■ County 

■ Metropolitan Area 
(MSA/PMSA) 

■ State and Region 

ESSENTIAL TO: 

■ Market Analysis 

■ Long Range Planning 

■ Retail Site Location 

■ Research 

AVAILABLE IN: 

■ Print 

■ Floppy Disl( 

■ Magnetic Tape 

... for as little as $75 

Custom scenarios or special 
demographic and economic data 
sets also available. 

Call o: write 

W&P 

tCONOMICS 

Woods & Poole Economies, Inc. 

1794 Columbia Road N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20009 
(202) 332-7111 
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DEMOGRAPHIC 
FORECASni 



by Thomas Extcr 




THE FAR WEST 

The future prom- 
ises more growih 
for the Far Wesc 
than for any oilier 
region. Between 
1988 and 2010, the 
region should gain 
14 million residents, an increase of 38 
percent. 'Hie six states that make up the 
Far West— Alaska, California, Hawaii, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington- 
should account for 26 percent of the 
nation's population growth during the 
next 22 years. 

Tlie Far West should gain one new 
manufacturing job for every three 
gained nationwide. Manufacturing em- 
ployment .should grow by 29 percent in 
the Far West, more than double the ex- 
pected 13 percent national growth in 
manufacturing jobs. Most of the Far 
West's 837,000 new manufacturing 
jobs will be in small shops and facto- 
ries, the kind that have absorbed ihe bulk 
of recent manufacturing job growth. 
The Far West stands out as the region 
of opportunity for a new generation of 
entrepreneurs. 

Service jobs, the fastest growing 
employment sector, should increase by 
2.2 million in the Far West, a 39 per- 



cent increase between 1988 and 2010. 
The region will gain one new service 
sector job for every five gained nation- 
wide. Only the Mideast region (Dela- 
ware, Dis iict of Columbia, Maryland. 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia), among the eight regions as delincd 
by the Commerce Department's Bureau 
of Economic Analysis, will gain more 
new service-sector workers. 

Households in the Far West should 
grow even faster than population as 
average household size drops from 2.6 
people to 2.39 people. By 2010, the Far 
West should have gained 6.8 million 
new households, an increase of 48 per- 
cent over 22 years. 

Among three broad age groups in the 
Far West, the fastest growing should be 
those aged 65 and older. That group 
should increase by 57 percent in the 
next 22 years, compared with a 37 per- 
cent gain among 20-to-64-year-ol(ls. 
This will lower the ratio of working-age 
adults to elderly from 5.5 to 4.8. The 
number of people under age 20 should 
increase by one-third, from 1 1 million 
to 14 millio n. 

lltliliid (he Nttmher* Vtete pfnjcciHwi* uc based on W<mi.U K 
PwJe EcomMiiKi* UnttMmf mwlcl whiih locofpwaici 2Hli no 
mtiiitc and tknuttraphic varmhkt for alt counties of die VmuA 
SI4IC1. Thr moilel 5r&l projccli empl*»)itKnl chanjic jiid ihcii 
If aiiUaic^ enipUtynKiW change jnio pi>pul»iM»fl change 1 l»c xm^^U 
iM»n pn»jccii«w fi»f co«nii«. Male*, and fcgHwi aie mn^i^ci iii mmH 
a r.iie of naimnal fxipuUMW gitmih chai falU hcluccn ilic IVomu 
Buieau'& middle and htfhc^t wics p»»puLunn pfujniuMi* I or 
tmve mfitomunn. conlaci Martin K lloklfith. Wmil* A I .H«k 
EcoooniKV 1794 C.»lun*ia Riwd. NW. Wa^hingum. IH' lm*K 
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46.6()9 
13.203 
27.941 
5.460 



THE FAR WEST nEGION: 1988-2010* 

InlhuMundi >M5 1390 1995 20 00 

Total population 37.821 39.479 43.289 

Age 0-19 10.723 11.124 12.239 

Age 20-64 22.906 23.888 25.990 

Age65..idoidef 4.1 92 4.467 5.0 60 

Total employment 20.469 21.3.17 23.364 

Manufaciufing 2.R87 3.001 3.269 

Services 5.639 5.947 6.669 

Allolher. ".943 12,389 13.426 

vi^Mis 14.133 14.773 16.369 17.754 

Household si7* 2.60 2.60 2 56 2 53 

Average income ((9M</..;;ur.i.... $36,587 $36,697 $37,309 $38,771 

• Tht fat ttV« nn/in/f J Alaska. Cahfornia. Ila>*ati. Nfuhh. Ortfon. and Wa^hin^Utn 



25.271 
3.529 
7.243 

14.499 



_J010_ 

52.1*^2' 
14.270 
31.3.^8 
_6..S84 
" 27.?ol 
3.721 
>.855 
_j5.925 
20.97(» 
2.39 
$.19.()(»9 
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by Thomas Exter 




THE MIDEAST 
REGION 

The Mideast re- 
gion--defined as 
New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, 
A^iryland, and the 
District of Colum- 
bia—is struggling to regain its momen- 
tum. The region showed the smallest 
percentage gain in population among 
the eight Bureau of Economic Ana!ysis 
regions between 1970 and 1984. Be- 
tween 1988 and 2010, the region should 
gain 4.6 million people, barely 1' . j per- 
cent above its 1988 population of 44 
million. Only the Great Lakes region is 
projected to grow more slowly. 

One Mideast worker in five had a 
manufacturing job in 1970. This year 
only 16 percent of the region's jobs arc 
in manufacturing. By 2010 manufactur- 
ing employment should fall to 12 per- 
cent of the region's total. Overall, such 
jobs arc expected to decline 6 percent, 
from 3.6 million in 1988 to 3.4 million 
in 2010. The total number of jobs in the 
region, however, should grow by 20 
percent from 23 million to 28 million. 

The driving force for employment 
growth in the Mideast is the services sec- 



tor. In fact, the Mideast should lend nil 
the regions in service-sector Job growth, 
with an increase of 46 percent by 2010. 
In the region, two out of every three 
new jobs gained between 1988 and 
2010 will be in the service sector. 

Between now and 2010 the number 
of people aged 65 and older should 
grow by 16 percent, a gain of nearly I 
million. The population under age 20 
and aged 20 to 64 should increase by 1 0 
percent each. With an expected 20 per- 
cent growth in employment, the region 
may have to import workers, or lure the 
retired back into the tabor force. 

The number of households in the 
Mideast region should grow faster than 
the population as average household 
size drops from 2.65 people per house- 
hold to 2.41. A gain of 3 million house-- 
holds means the region's housholds will 
increase by 19 percent between 1988 
and 2010. 

I1ie Mideast region's population and 
employment is diverse. Despite a slow- 
growing population, business oppoitu- 
nities will be plentiful there as the re- 
gion adjusts to new economic realities. 



Behind tlit Nmnbert Thete pmjrcliofn are hated on WinmU A 
Poole Rcfinonucs' forecttiing morfcl mhkh incofporjiif^ 2W) ceo. 
nomte and Hemograpfric vintMev for nit cminiie^ of ihe Vnttfti 
Slalet. The mmlel flrsl fimjcct* cmptitymcnt change ind »I»cn 
IrtfNiaiea cmploymenl change into popiilaiion change Ihc pitfnila< 
lion prcjecttont for countiet. tttitt. Mid nf.n^\% are contiMmi m iih 
a rale of national popttlation growth thai fM% bcfwtrn iIk> Crntui 
Bureatt'i middle and highett %mci pnpulaiion pntjcciiont Tor 
more infomialim. contact Martin K, HoMnch. Wottdt A r«»olc 
Economica. 1794 CotumMa Road. NW. Waihinftton. JXT 2fl(KT9: 
lelephnne(202).132-7lll 



THE MIDEAST REGION: 1988-2010 








(in thoMS9nds) 


m$ 


1990 


1995 


2000 


2010 


Age 0-19 

Age 20-64 

Age 65 and older 


43.539 
12.099 
25.7t4 
5.725 


44.109 
12.173 
26.059 
5.877 


45.360 
12.693 
26J52 
6.115 


46.442 
13.105 
27.l3t 
6.207 


48.122 
1.1.261 
28.218 
6.641 


Totil employment 

Manufacturing 


.. 23.246 
3.618 


23.838 
3.614 
7.063 

13.161 


25.193 
3.598 
7.906 

13.689 


26.525 
3.599 
8.663 

14.263 


27.799 
3.415 
9.810 

14.544 


Services «........«..«.„.„„.,.„„,„„„„ 


6.719 
12.909 


Households 


.. 15.950 
2.65 


16J84 
2.64 
$38,552 


16.819 
2.60 
$40,075 


17.140 
2.57 
$42,388 


18.908 
2.4! 
$44,086 


Average income 0982 dollars) 


.. $38,017 
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FAMILY STYLES 

About hnlfofntl ramilics have children under 18 at home. 
I For 75 pcrcpnt of fee families, the householder is between the ages of 25 and '11. 



I 



(rnmily hounchi^ldi In 1987 hy type and a^e 
of head of household; l«t thousands) 



mmmm 



manleil couples 



femaleheadeil families 



I. 
•f 
'■I 



male headed famlfles 



<25. 



35-44 . 
45-54 . 
5.5-64 . 
65-74 . 
75+ 



12 a 



L 

All 

<25 

25-.14 

.1.5-44 

45-54 

5.5-64 

65-74 

75+ 

Ntitf: Crtiimni may not sum In 100 prn ml rfiir in mmiVmg 



lolal 


all 


chVdten 
under 9 


children 
under 18 


no 
children 


all 


chlldrpn 
under 8 


thtlilrpn 

under 18 


fl/l 

nu 

Children 


all 


cniwtrn 
under 8 


children, no 
under 18. children 


64.491 


51. .537 


11.966 


24.645 


26.892 


10.445 


2.414 




4 M7 


7 ^11) 

/..I 1 w 




955 :i 


1,5.54 


2.939 


1.8.58 


914 


940 


917 


843 


696 


735 




Z.'O 


fit 

n 1 


85 : 


i.^3 


15.112 


11.878 


7.004 


8.790 


3.088 


2.1 M 


1.345 


2.561 




517 


Ml 


231 


2K7 


15.475 


1 2. 1.56 


3,556 


9.960 


2.196 


2.675 


1M 


2.1X9 




6'lf 


M 


125 


219 


10.998 


8.947 


413 


3.970 


4.977 


1.614 


26 


683 


•Ml 


4.17 




i;i 


266 


9.7.18 


8.240 


64 


847 


7.393 


l.l«)6 


3 


115 


1 .()K2 


.101 


2 


31 , 


267 


6.9.17 


5.935 


9 


125 


5.811 


772 




II 


761 


2M) 




1 

6 ' 


221 


3.292 


2.522 


5 


13 


2.510 


628 




1 


625 


142 


3 


3 1 


1.18 




l(H).()% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


l(X).()% 


l(H).()% 


!()().()% 


1 (»().()% 


l(HM)% 


KHMV.f 


l(H).0% 


mwx- 


umn 


4.6 


3.6 


7.6 


3.8 


3.4 


8.1 


2R.9 


11.7 


2.6 


9.5 


27.5 


8.9 


9.8 


23.4 


23.0 


58.5 


.15.7 


11.5 


26.0 


55.7 


40.7 


3.7 


20.6 


41.4 


21.1 


18 4 


24.0 


23.6 


29.7 


40.4 


8.2 


25.6 


14.3 


.14.8 


11.7 


25.7 


23.3 


44.5 


ll.l 


17.1 


17.4 


3.4 


16.1 


18.5 


15.5 


I.I 


10.8 


22.4 


17.4 


6.1 


17.9 


17.1 


15.! 


16.0 


0.5 


3.4 


27.5 


11.5 


0.1 


I.R 


26.1 


12.0 


0.5 


1.6 


17.2 


10.8 


11.5 


0.1 


0.5 


21.6 


7.4 




0.2 


18.3 


9.2 




0.6 


14.1 


5.1 


4.9 


0.0 


0.1 


9.3 


6.0 




0.1 


15.1 


5.6 


0.9 


0.1 


8.9 
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HOUSEHOLDS 



EGALITARIAN BONUS 



^rJf black' household composition and incomes matched the household composition 
"'rand incoines of all American households in 1995» over $1 1 1 billion would be added 



T (black bmtlMlds by type amafe household 
i} tacoMt by typcflf hottfriiold, and acgrtgate 
iViacamt if Mack hoMtbold types and 
>'jncoaM distrtbvtloa rtmaia la their 
^ 'ctiiTcat pattern* aad If both bouiehold 

type and iacocaet BMtdi the 
\ BatioaaldlMribvtioatrt995) 



FAMtLY 



tow 



'1 €O0p/» 



HQHmiVf 
hcliif Miir 



1995 HACK NOUSENOIOS <h thousands^ 

Z, Projection based on cuntnt 

^' black household type 

\: distribution* \ 1 *575 



Projection based on cunem 
national household type 
^distribution** . 



11.071 



•4.313 417 3.624 Ii04 1.717 



^6^41 293 1,347 U09 1,581 



— $30,624 $24,433 ' $13,666 $15,731 $10,231 
$38,752 $31,040' $18,692 $24,181 $15,651 



^'^^1999 AVERiUIE HOUSCHOLO INCOME 
" Black household income 
. Ail rices household incr-«ie — 

'••.1999 AfifillEOATI OICQME OF 9UCX HOUSBIOLOS miitUm of 1986 dotian\ 

L^ProJectionbasedoncunent''. 'A. .•■.A 'l'V i^-:.-..l;;j7 . ^.t*-- 

Hi black iwusehbld type and .. .t: '\ - - - ^. y» 

pncome discibuUon*:;:^^^ $233,019 $132,081 $10,188 ^ $49,525 

'>»Pfp)CCitoii-iMScdoncunent ' — -' -»-:-. -s. ^.^^ -j, - . * . 

^'^ftatioiiid housdiold type and*" ''y • . . . i !. i . - . 

}l^c6B»^btttion^ ;'$9.694. $25,178 



$23,659 



$17,566 



$31,652' 

":;i:ir,;: 



$24,744 . 

;;$7.i78:: 



IMrtfM tousltoM Afii^ 



;;jKbMfwrfj/ti<<to»> :Oif>ii<ai<^ bttmdim^fr^ttimm ijf thi-Pvptttmim cf 1 W t/wift/ 5wr< ^ ^|r« /toc#. a/id s: 



^ •'AP«ilt9ll/ AMfRICAHOfMOCaAPHICS 

^ - - BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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HE ROAD 



Most CEOs 0/ America's largest corporations come 
from affluent families. 




CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 

Chief executive officers are four times more likely 10 have grown up m up|.cr or 
upper-middle class households ihan ihc lypical American cf ihe same age. 

(percent of Americans and of 24.^ tanec cnmpany CEOs 

wbo grew op In hoiiseliolds In each sochI clau) iiackground of background of 

ill Amerlearts today's CEOs 

Upper-upper class <ie7^ 4*7^ 

Lower*upper class I 4 

Upper-middle class 1 3 5^, 

Luwer-middle class 32 |g 

Upper-lower class 3r 15 

Lowcf-lower class 1/5 2 

Sowtt: Tiidav i CEOs ft ttn authors ruimatrs fitU Alt .Xnifmunt wi n -hihJw Viwl <1:i%% in AwfK j 
hyWMtVid\Varnfr.MarihttMtfitr.anitKrtinttkErtt\ '^htuttn \ irmt Rr*e.trth.UuH„uf% /uig 

A CLASS ACT 

The upper-middle class provides America with most of its business lenders. 

(dMs twckitround of 243 tarxe-cumpany social class 

CEOs by induslrr* in percent) : : 

upper* lowif upper* lower* upper* lomer* 
upper upper middle middle lower lower 

Manufacturing 2% 2% 5R% 23% \M T'T 

Btnking 7 4 62 II n } 

Utilities ^ 2 — 29 29 2 

Retailing - 12 6 53 t R 12 - 

Wholesaling ^ — 40 40 2» — 

Service industries ^ 7 71 \2 \{\ ^ 

Food productt 9 9 72 I0 — 

Medical producu « ^ — 50 25 25 — 

* Transpbfttlion«'.l^I^^«;i^J..^.„...^. .1 (,7 22 It — 

AIICEOs..J.j^ — ^ 4 4 56 18 16 2 




MMCH \m I AMERlCA^OIMOeiUPNCS 



Pvtantiai nctaits; AARP 



Nation 



Gray Pbwer! 

7 



nation s most powerful special-interest lobby 



AARP emerges as the 

A' nolder woman strides confidently 
through the local headquarters of 
the American Association for Re- 
tired Personsand looks straighlat 
the television camera. "aarP's 27 million 
members believe that together, we can 
. nSke a difference,** she says. "We'U make 
sure you know what the candidates say— 
and what they don't say—about issues." 
Her tone is sweetly reasonable. But just to 
make sure those video-dazed viewen in 
Iowa and New Hampshire sit up and lis- 
ten, she shakes her spectacles at them and 
adds, 'If you think you've seen it all, you 
ain't seen nothin*yet" 

Blunt and a tad belligerent, America's 
senior citizens are suddenly flexing their 
biceps in presidential politics. Flush from 
a Capitol Hill victory that^tected So- 
cial Security increases from the budget ax, 
the Gray Lobby has turned its muscle to 
states where early contesu will winnow 
the field of presidential candidates. 
Across the country, campaign operatives 
report that no other group has emerged in 

36 
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this election cycit with such unexpected 
. force. "Any candidate who wants to win 
in 1988 is not going to mess with the old 
folks," sa; , Thomas Kiley, an adviser to 
Michael Dukakis. 

Until this election, AARP had not fo- 
cused on presidential politics. But now the 
organization is launching an S8 million 
get-out-the-vote effort, running a 
$400,000 television ad campaign, spon- 
soring candidate debates in Iowa tiiat are 
beamed by satellite to other states, hold- 
ing workshops for activists and organizing 
mass mailings that will hit a million 
households by Election Day. In doing so, 
it has made the sanctity of Social Security 
and the expensive dream of Government- 
sponsored long-term health care top is- 
sues on the 1988 agenda. 

Candidates, knowing that senior citi- 
zens flock to the polls with a vengeance, 
have resnmded with a gusher of saccha- 
rine rhetbric. 'If we can get a man to the 
moon, wt ought to be able to get dentures 
to people who built our society," went a 



sample line from Democrat Paul Simon at 
AARP*s Iowa debate. The 1.000 gray-haired 
activists in attendance applauded noisily. 
On the u'ay out. Wally Wakefield, a retired 
salesman from West Des Moines, coulon't 
help gloating. "They came because of us." 
he said. "We're powerful.'* 

Founded in 1958 mainly to provide 
insurance for retirees, AARP is now the na- 
tion's largest special-interest group. "Join 
the Association that's bigger than most 
countries," boasted a recent magazine ad. 
This elderly behemoth, nearly twice the 
size of the AFL-CIO. continues to grow by 
about 8,000 new dues payers a day. One 
out of nine Americans belongs, paying a 
S5 annual fee. AARP offers drug and travel 
discounts, runs the nation's largest group- 
health-insurance program and a credit 
union. In addition, its savvy media opera- 
tion includes Modern Maturity, the na- 
tion's third highest circulation magazine: 
a wire service that provides newspapers 
with "unbiased reporting" on elderly is- 
sues; and a weekly television series. 

TIME. JANUARY 4. 1988 
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Emergi^ Issues 



CONGRESSIONAL 

INSTITUTE 

FOR 

THE FUTURE 



EARLY 

SIGNALS 

OF 

CHANGE 



issue: 

ELDERLY 

Date: 

SEPTEMBER 1987 



By 2000, 16 mlinon 
elderly will need tome 
aeeletance because ef a 

chronic condition. 



Tlie nursing liome popu* 
latlon Is expected to 
reach 2.2 million hjf 
2000. 



A number of states 
have responded to the 
dialienge of nrovidlng 
services to tho eideny 
thrmigh ''service 
credit/' which combines 
elements of the barter 
system and volun- 
teerism. 



Many elderly people 
wHh chronic medicai 
problems need only- 
■f^ed assistance with 
r Qf^nUai, daHy activt* 
try^ to renu lariely 

.^"™iiKpt|-^UfflC>leM' ^^^^i 



SERVICE 



BANKS: 



ADDITIONAL SERVICES FOR 
TOiMORROW'S ELDERLY 



As an increasingly large proportion of America's population reaches ages beyond 60, 70, and 
80, public policymakers will face an enormous health care challenge. Seniors who are plagued 
with chronic, as opposed to catastrophic, illnesses will need long-term care And public policy- 
makers will be searching for ways to provide inexpensive, humane care for those seniors. 

Many elderly people with chronic medical problems need only limited assistance with 
essential, daily activities — such as meal preparation, household chores, personal hygiene, 
and transportation — to remain largely self-sufficient. Often this in-home care enables elderiy 
individuals to remain independent. 

Lack of in-home care often forces elderlv people who need only limited assistance to enter 
a full-care nursing home. For many elderly, institutionalization causes severe personal suffer- 
ing while heaping additional costs onto an alfcady overburdened health care system. Ptoimistic 
forecasts warn that the soaring costs of securing daily care could wipe out the personal savings 
of millions of elderly Americans, while the costs of publicly providing services could severely 
strain the government's health care system. 

A number of states have responded to the challenge of providing services to the elderly 
through an innovative program, called "service credit;' which combines elements of the barter 
system and volunteerism. 

Service credit programs are built upon a unique exchange: individuals perform service in 
exchange for service credits. These individuals (or people whom the original volunteers 
designate) may redeem the credits for similar services at a later date. Service credit programs 
offer incentives-for volunteerism with a method similar to that used by blood banks. 

Proponents of service credit systems are optimistic about these programs because they tap 
a valuable resource in the US. — volunteers. Roughly half of the U.S. population was engaged 
in some type of volunteer work in 1985, doing the equivalent of $110 billion worth of work. 

Many policy makers believe a system of credit for service would draw an even greater portion 
of the population into volunteer work. And by harnessing this resource of volunteers many 
elderly would be able to remain in their own homes, thus reducing demands on the nation's 
health care system. 

Key demographic, technological, and economic trends suggests that service credit programs 
could become essential tools to provide services to the nation's elderly. 

TRENDS 

Americans are living longer and the number of seniors is increasing. Since the beginning 
of this century, life expectancy has increased 27 years and is now 78.3 years for women and 
71.1 years for men. Better nutrition and advances in medical technologies are expected to push 
life expectancy rates even higher. 

The number of elderly who need assistance with daily activities is increasing. In 1980, chronic 
health conditions limited the daily activities of 11 million elderly. By 2000. 16 million elderly 
will need some assistance because of a chronic condition, and by 2020, the number could jump 
to 23 million. 

CosU of care %ft escalating. By 1990, costs of routine health care procedures and expensive, 
new lifesaving equipment are expected to total 12 percent of the GNP. And care for veterans 
is expected to add to total costs. Services to 9 million «/eterans could push costs to $15 billion, 
up from $8.3 billion in I98S. 

Demand for nursing home care is increasing. The nursing home population is expected to 
reach 2.2 million by 2000. And to meet the estimated demand, neariy one nursing home would 
have to be built each day for the next 20 years. 

Cost cottteimnent cffortt are forclnt hospitals to diKharge people who may still need 
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Issues by Sector: HI TECH 



for 
PmI 

t.59% 



I 

4.00- 



2.00 




0.51 ^^0 



(sw>£R- TECH ISSUES 

CONDUCTORS) 




•COMPCTITIYtNtSS 
T 





Current 



1 05% 



0 24 



^0 19 
0 10 



T i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 r 

4/15/87 3/3 5/17 3/31 6/14 6/28 7/12 7/26 9/9 0/23 9/6 9/20 lU/4 



ACTIVE ISSUES 



MAJOR p£M)S 



ON THE HORIZON 
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Space iscues are cooing back after the Challenger disaster with positive 
vibesp beginning with the release of the Sally RIDE report ii: Auj^ust. 
Current coverage focuses on the superiority of the foreign space programs, 
especially the Soviet end European Consortium programs, vis-a-^is NASA'S 
current initiatives. Overall Hi Tech issues are still down. Cctiiputer 
coverage, despite important new product lines by ©est of the major 
producers, is falling. The copyright lawsuit betv€*en IBM nnd FUJITSU war. 
significant for the precedent set, and repercussions will be felt for cany 
years, but the amount of coverage was tK>derate. Tlie Tt^SHJRA-scazn, 
involving sale of sensitive technology to the Soviets, periked in Ju]y wlien 
the story broke but could presage a later rise in East-Wtsi trade ifPuec. 

Superconductivity and the supercollider ere the hot new issuer, in the hi 
tech sector. Both experience periods of inteniritttnt pcakr ant? valleys as 
new developments gamer headlines then rapidly bec<:»ne old. Supercollider 
coverage has focused on the cooipetition among etatfc to grnb the lucrative 
contract to build the world's most powerful atom ec»afher. Vl)on ccmpleted, 
the project will provide poverful incentive for corpotitivo gpinr in glcbal 
hi tech research. The numbers show that media coverego of hi tech issuec 
rise and fall together - that is, there sccbip to be periods where hi tech 
issues feed on each other to grab media interest end then jointly fall as 
new events pall. This is a very unusual media pattern suggesting that the 
Hi Tech beat is not organized as one unit. 

The Soviets are forcing our hand in the space indur-tty much as they did in 
the Sputnik era. The Challenger tragedy of *66 left the US program in the 
dust as the Soviets were building an efficient and gutcy space exploiation 
agenda. The RILE report outlined futuie requirements for the US program to 
regain an edge. Her thesis was basic: The US must define gorls and cornirit 
more money to get back in the driver's teat. The Londcm Econccist 10/3 
says, »The benefits of space cannot be measured in tems of today's 
econoirty, because space prcoiiees eventually to create a nov; one." liars, the 
solar sycteai's only other inhabitable planet, is the next big target. In 
view of the very high cost, joint US-Soviet cooperation may be in order if 
a stable aras relationship can be achieved. 
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COVER STORIES 

Fast and Smart 



Designers race to build the supercomputers of the future 




The computer at the Unh 
versity of Illinois is simw 
lating something that no 
one saw: the evolution of 
the universe in the aftermath cf the Big 
Bang. Re-creating conditions that may 
have prevailed billions of years ago, the 
computer reveals on a remote screen how 
massive clouds of subatomic panicles, 
tttgged by their own gravity, might have co* 
alesced into filaments and flattened disks. 
The vivid reds, greens and blues of the 
shapes are not merely decorative but repre- 
sent the various densities cf the first large 
structuresas they emerged from primordial 
chaos in the near vacuum of space. 

At the Massachusetts Institute cfTech- 
nology, another computer is struggling to 
learn what any three-year-old child al- 
ready knows: the difference between a cup 
and a saucer. What the youngster sees at a 
glance,* the computer must be taught, pains- 
takingly, one step at a time. First it must 
comprehend the concept cf an object, a 



physical thing di.xtitiguished from the space 
arotmd it by edges and surfaces. Tlien it 
must grasp the essential attributes of cup- 
ness:the handle, the leakproofceiural cavi- 
ty, the stable base. Finally, it ttuist deal 
with the exceptions, like the foam-plastic 
cup whose heat-insulating properties are so 
good that it does not need a handle. 

These experiments illuslrnte (he para- 
dox at the heart of today's computer sci- 
ence. The most pouf rful computing ma- 
chines — giant number crunchers pos- 



sesscd of speed and storage ca|)acities 
beyond human comprehension— are es- 
sentially dumb brutes with no more intel- 
lectual depth than a light bulb At the oth- 
er extremeare computers that have begun 
to exhibit the first glimmers of humnn- 
like reasoning, but only within the con- 
fines of narrowly defined tasks. 

For 40 years scientists have lahired to 
make headway at these two frontiers of 
computer research. One group, working 
with the lightning-fast machines known 
as supercomputers, is always pushing f(tr 



more raw power, more blazing speed. The 
other group, writing programs that show 
the rudiments of artificial intelligence, ex- 
plores the mysteries of human thought 
Each of thesr '.*«o grand scientific enter- 
prises, backed by billions of research dol- 
lars and blessed with some of the centu* 
ry*s best minds, has proceeded as if the 
other did not exist 

But there are signs that iY^ two broad 
avenues Of computer research may be 
starting ttfconverge, that today's nost ad* 
vanced machines may someday evolve 
into electronic brains that are not just in- 
credibly fast but smart as well. The quest 
has been (SRken up by almost every major 
nation. And no wonder the potential re- 
wards—in industrial productivity, scien- 
tific research and national security— are 
staggering. Grown men glow with child- 
like excitement when they describe robots 
that will see their way around a factory, 
typewriters that will take dictation, de- 
fense systems that will make the world 
safe from nuclear arms. 

The two Aelds of computer research 
are at different aUges intuieir life cycles. 
Artificial lntelli|ence is juit getting start- 
ed: the lint commereiftl projecu appeared 
less than five years ago, and are now find* 
ina widespread applicatbn (see following 
O The supercomputer manufacturers. 
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on the other hand, having supplied high- 
specxl processors to government labs and 
intelligence agencies for a quarter-centu- 
r>', are now experiencing a growth so ex- 
plosive that it has taken even the most op- 
timistic industry leaders by surprise. Sales 
qS the machines, which cost $5 million to 
$25 million each, have increased 25% a 
year or more over the past decade, and in 
1988 will pass the SI billion-a-year mark 
for the first time. 

Some 300 supercomputers now work 
at tasks as diverse as ferreting out oil de* 
posits, analyzing muscle structures and 
creating special effects for Hollywood 
fibns. \^ith the spread of supercomputer 
networks, high-speed computing power is 
available to anyone with a personal com- 
puter and a telephone hookup. **The 
work) will never be the same," says Doyle 
Knight, director of the John von Neu- 
mann National Computer Center in 
Princeton, NJ. "Soon every industry, ev- 
ery science, every walk of life will in some 
way be touched by supercomputing.'* 

Speed and power are what distinguish 
supercomputers from their humbler cous- 
ins. In|,the eariy days of the industry, 
speed Was measured in thousands of 
FLOPS, 'an acronym for floating-point op- 
erations per second, in which the decimal 
point is moved in very large and small 
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numbers. Today's largest machines are 
measured in gignFLOPS, or billions of op- 
erations a second. Tomorrow's will be 
measured in t-rarLors, trillions of opera- 
tions a second. A single supercomputer 
going at terafLOPS speed will have the 
power of 10 million personal computers 
working at full throttle. 

The most powerful supercomputers 
are surprisingly small and sleek, some not 
much bigger than a California hot tub. 
But looks car. ' ^ deceiving. Supercom- 
puters of\en sque !ze out the last bit of pro- 
cessing speed by shrinking the distance* 
electrons have to travel within their wir- 
ing. They are tightly packed workhorses 
that require a whole array of supporting 
equipment. Some employ full-si/e main- 
frame computers just to shuttle programs 
in and out of their processing units. The 
machines may be connected, by cable or 
satellite, to hundreds of remote terminals 
that can transform raw numerical output 
into stunning 3-D graphics. They of^en 
need industrial-size refrigeration units to 
keep the rush of electronic signals within 
them from melting down their circuitry. 
The thermal output of the University of 
Minnesota's supercomputers is used to 
heat a garage. 
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Pkrspectives 



EARRING DEGREES 
VMSATELUn 



5evenl major universities and co^ 
porations have teamed up to create 
the nation's first "electronic umve^ 
sity/* Claiming neither a campus 
nor a regular faculty, the National Tech- 
nological Umversity (NTU), based in Fort 
Collins, Colo^ broadcasts graduate-level 
courses via satellite to some 1200 woiidng 
engineers and scientists at more than 80 
corporate sites, and offers advanced de> 
grees in various areas. 

Continuing technical education is often 
cited as a musi for maintaining America's 
international competitiveness. Yet more 
than 70% of today's new college gntdu* 
ates in engineering, lured by the brisk de- 
mand in industry and attractive starting 
salaries, choose to go to woric rather than 
take on graduate studies; once on the job, 
mast engineers do not return to school 

The private, nonprofit NTU, whfch has 
been operating since 1984, could help 
Sulve the problem by bringing 'liigh-qual- 
ity education to woricing engineers/' says 
president Lionel V. BaMwin* NTU now 
awards master^s degrees in computer sci- 
ence, electrical engineering, engineering 
management, and manufacturing sys* 
tems; full accreditation by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Schools is expected by August 

NTU classes are broadcast over two 
channels, 14-16 hours a day, on GTE 
Spacenef s &Star I satellite; the 150 
courses are.drawn from 22 member uni- 
versity;' including Boston University, 
Georgia Tech, and Purdue. Seven of the 
^nhrersities can transmit (uplink) their 
courses directly to the satdlite for nation- 
wide broadcast the other schools video- 
tape their courses and mail them to one of 
the seven uplinks. About a third of the 
broadcasts are "live^teractive." The rest 
are delayed broadcasts of Uve classes. 

Companies subscribe to the networic 
foraone-timefeeof $65,0004260,000, de- 
pending on the nunjber of employees; the 
fee provides permuent access to KHTs 
regular courses and special programming 
at all company sites. There is no charge to 
the student Corporate subscribers now 
include AT4T, DEC GE, IBM, DuMit, 
Honeywell, and K Jak. Future bi^ 
casts over the net\^\iHc will include guest 
lectures by industry scientists. 




Students can view the videotapes at 
their convenience, and can replay the tape 
as needed; if they still have questions, 
they can call the professor. Tests and 
homeworic are exdianged through the 
mafl for grading and review. 

''Without NTU, I could not have pursued 
a master's degree," says Michael Reiss, a 
computer analyst at NCR (Cambridge, 
Ohio). "The nearest school is an hour and a 
half away." Reiss received a master's in 
computer engineering at NTU's first com- 
mencement last Novemuer. With courses 
from Northeastern University (Boston) 
and the University of Minnesota (Minne- 
apolis), Reiss earned his degree without 
leaving Cambridge or disrupting his woric 
at NCR. □ Sa h M ti B 



VOMX COMPRESSION 
FOR DKITU. EVETWORXS 



rhe natk)n's telephone networic, 
miginally an analog system de- 
signed to carry only voice signals, 
is now shifting to a digital system 
suited to all types of traffic— from com- 
puter data to digitized video and voice. 
Digital networics promise improved effi- 
ciency and greater reliability, but digi- 
tized voice typically requires faster and 
more expensive communications channels 
than its analog counterpart (Consequent- 
ly, telephone companies are turning to 
digital compression techniques that re- 
duce bandwidth requirements without a 
significant loss of voice quality. 

The digitizing of telephone voice s^- 
nals has been done commercially since 
1962, using a technique called pube code 
modulation (PCM). The PCM method used 
for telephone transmissions samples the 
analog signals 8000 times a second and en- 
codes each sample into an 8>bit word. This 
level of PCM produces highHijuality voice 
signals, but the technique requires a 64- 
kilobitrpersecond transmission channel. 



However, a recent refinement called 
adaptive differential PCM (ADPCM) cuts 
the transmission rate in half by exploiting 
the predictable behavior oi analog speech 
signals. Special algorithms use that pre- 
dictability to reduce each 8-bit PCM word 
to a 4-bit ADPCM word, taking into ac- 
count such factors as the prior sample val- 
ue and the predicted value of the next 
sample. Although the technique doesn't 
allow digitized voice to travel over ordi- 
nary analog phone lines (which can handle 
just 9.6 kilobits per second), it does double 
the number of channels that can be car- 
ried on a high-capacity line. 

ADPCM has been adopted for digital 
voice transmissions by Uie (Consultative 
(Committee on International Telegraphy 
and Telephony (CCITT), the international 
standards-making body for telephone 
communrcations; suppliers such as AT&T 
Network Systems and M/A-COM Telecom- 
munications have already announced 
ADPCM products. 

CCITTs adoption of the techniques re- 
sulted from its investigation of ADPCM's 
voice quality. Telephone users in seven 
countries listened to ADPCM speech in 
their native tongues and rated it in com- 
parison with PCM speech. Henri G. Suy- 
derhoud, a principle scientist at Comsat 
Laboratories (Clarksburg, Md.) who 
worked on the evaluation, reports that 
"ADPCM scored slightly below the stan- 
dard PCM. But in terms of general perf or 
mance, the difference would not be per 
ceptible to the general public." 

Many digital switches installed today 
can handle only conventional PCM signals, 
so they may have to be transcoded several 
times from ADPCM to PCM and back as 
they travel through the network. Fortu- 
nately, multiple transcodings result in 
only minor degradation of the voice quali- 
ty, most of it due to rounding-off errors in 
Uie initial conversion of analog signals 
into the ADPCM format Once digitized, 
subsequent errors can be detected and 
corrected by digital signal processing. 

Significant degradation can creep in, 
however, when networks require interme- 
diate analog transmission links— for ex- 
ample, if two digital fiber optic trunks are 
connected via a microwave radio link car- 
rying voice in analog form. Several ana- 
log-to^igital conversions can cause no- 
ticeable deterioration in speech quality. 
Fortunately, this problem will gradually 
disappear as public networks convert to 
all-digital transmission. □—rMT^iMf 
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Public Pollcvi PolitlcSp and American Business: 

30 Key TVends Shaping The New Corporate Context 

In this special issue ofTbt Public Pulse, we put forth our forecast of 30 major trends shaping the public policy environment for 
American business as we enter the early 1990s. These are the trends with true staying power^he harbingers cfthe new economic 
and political landscape in which American business will operate in the decade ahead. They are based on our interpretation, 
judgmeni—and. on occasion, speculation^-about public opinion data that we have been collecting and monitoring over the years. 

Tfie Synergistic Environment 



American business should prepare itself for a public pdicy 
environment that will be dramatically different from the one that 
characterized the Reagan years. The hallmark of the new cor- 
porate context will be synergy^ocptMivt action among busi- 
ness, government, and labor to address the fundamental social 
and economic problems facing the nation. 

The mood of the American people during the Reagan era was 
unabashedly pro-business. Entrepreneurship and the competi- 
tive spirit were "in"; "big government" (at least rhetorically) and 
labor unions were "out" In many key areas, business took the 
lead in setting the public policy agenda. 

But much has changed Oneofthemore ironic legaciesof the 
Reagan Administration, ;wen its ideological commitment to 
scaling back government, was the restoration of T)ublic faith in 
our political institutions and leaders. As President, Reagan 
helped the American people put such disturbing memories as 
Watergate and Vietnam behind them. 

Labor was certainly chastened during the Reagan era, but the 
tide could be turning. What was once seen as "zapping" the 
unions is increasingly perceived as taking advantage of woricers. 
Issues of fairness will become more importanL 

These develq)ments spell the end of the primacy that busi- 
ness enjoyed through the mid-1980s. Instead of a return to an 
adversarial relationship among business, government, and labos; 
however, another factor suggests that greater cooperation will 
prevail in the future. Americans are more and more aware of the 
international competitive challenges confronting us, and this 
growing awareness tends to pull the nation together. 

The emerging synergistic environment for public polky will 
entail a reorientation of the traditional ways that business, 
government, and labor deal with one another. The public will 
scrutinize the efforts made by a// these parties in deflning a new 
national partnership; the onus will be on business to cooperate. 



Resurgence Off Public Activism 

Hand-in-hand with the quest to denne a new public policy 
environment will go an appreciable increase in public activism. 
Americans are going to become more involved in the policy- 
making process, in a variety of ways. 

The early to mid-1980s were, in retrospect, a relatively qui- 
escent period. Especially after the recession of 1982, Americans 
focused most intently on their personal fortunes in the expanding 
economy and on their rediscovered sense of national pride. 
Compared to the tumult of the late 1960s or the uncertainties of 
the 1970s, it was a time to relax a bit. 

Now, however, public concerns about a range of economic 
and social problems— from AIDS to the environment, from edu- 
cational policy to public health issues— arc rising. The indica- 
tions arc that these mounting concerns will bring with them a new 
wave of social activism. 

Not the mass-movement activism ak .n to the Civil Rights 
movement Or the single-issue activism that characterized the 
anti- Vietnam war demonstrations. Instead, the next wave of 
public activism will be both limited in the numbers of people 
involved, because Americans have only enough time for a few 
such commitments, and multiplex in terms of the number of 
issues acted on. A short list of future "activist" issues: daycare, 
certain environmental problems, health insurance, AIDS, pri- 
mary and secondary education, substance abuse, the homeless. 

Business will not necessarily be the target of this renewed 
activism as much as it will be compelled to join as a partner in 
formulating new policies. And government will not be so much 
the paymaster as it was in the past as it will be z facilitator. 

Aided by sophisticated direct mail an<! telemarketing tech- 
niques, issue-specific lobbying groups— supported primarily by 
citizens' contributions— will thrive in this environment. If 
Americans cannot commit much of their time to their favorite 
causes, they will be committing more of their money. 
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Problematic Profits Plague Business 

The pioblem with business profits is that they are always too 
high— or at least that is how Americans perceive them. 
Despite the pro-business n.ood of the Reagan years, there 

^ wiisHttleifany-pn)fitworship**amongihe Americanpeople. To 
the contrary, the public demonstrated time and again its misun- 
derstanding-^ disbelief— of the true level of business profits 
and its innate suspicions of the ways those profits are used 

Part of the explanation is straightfcMTward self-inteiest As 
wage earners, the vast majority of Americans do not^r^cr/^ reap 
therewards(rfaprofitableenteq)rise. Very few receive dividend 
payments. Even fewer now participate in profit-sharing plans. 
Profits, they think, come straight out of their salaries. (Theseat- 
tiuides, however, might change as profit-sharing plans spread.) 

. Business itself exacerbates the problem. When talking 

f finance, corporate leaders speak to Wall Street, not Main Street 
Average Americans hear of a 25% increase in profitability and 
think that the company makes 250 on every dollar in sales. As 
consumers, they believe such a **take** is unconscionable. 

The fact is that most Americans remain woefully misin- 
formed about the fundamentals of business economics. And the 

. danger is that such misconceptions can leave business vulner- 
able, particularly when the economy is less than robust 

Individual businesses themselves, of course, must think first 
of real profits, not perceived ones. That is the nature of free 

i enterprise. But the business community as a whole confronts a 

' massive public relations challenge: Educating the public about 
the true level and primary uses of profits in a modem economy— 

^ as well as the social desirability of them. 

Intervention To Supplant Deregulation 

I One of the hallmarics of the late 197Qs and eariy 1980s was 
the dereguladon of business. Endre industries — fromairiinesto 
financial services, telecommunications to the oil industry — ^saw 
their compeddve environment radically altered by die lifdng of 

^- government controls. 

As consumers, Americans tend to support deregulation as 
long as prices decline. But as voters, they are not wedded to die 
principle of dereguladon. In many vital areas concerning busi- 
ness — for example, toxic waste disposal, personal privacy is- 
sues, woricplacesafety— peopledesireevenstrictergovemment 
rules, because diey don't trust business to do it on its own. 

The regulatory environment of die fuUire will, in crucial 
respects, be unlike diat of die past The word regulation might 
become somediing of a misnomer; it is too broad and all- 
encompassing. Instead, its replacement might be government 

, interventiomsm die willingness and ability to enact ndes on a 
more event-specific, case-by-case basis. The New Deal belief 

^ diat government can oversee all aspects of business— in pracd- 
cally any business— has been largely replaced by a more prag- 
madc, limited approach. 

This new orientadon means diat all industries will not be 

retreated as equals. Look for more government intervendon in 
airiines (safety/servke concerns); fmancial services (instability, 
costs); electric udlities (nuclear problems); chemicals (toxicity). 



Support For Business Tax Incentives 

Americans* suspicions about profits and dieir desires, in 
some instances, for more government intervention do not keep 
diem from favoring pro-business policies. A case in point is 
public attitudes toward die use of tax incentives. 

Vast majorities have long supported die use of tax incentives 
to encourage businesses to invest in new plant and equipment. 
And Americans also like die idea of giving tax breaks to business 
in order to stimulate employment They have always preferred 
having the private sector absorb the unemployed as opposed to 
aeating dinxt public sector jobs, and this tilt toward the private 
sector is becoming more lopsided. Today, nearly two-diirds of 
die public say that die tax system should be used to promote 
business expansion (thus providing jobs) or to encourage busi- 
ness to hire the unemployed. 

Voters see the tax system as an activist vch icic for promoting 
certain social and economic goals. They are cenainly not ardent 
free marketers, believing diat die economy — if left alone— will 
by itself generate high levels of in vertment and full employment. 

American business, in other words, can pay scant attention to 
die recent vogue anrong policymakers for a **neutrar tax system. 
The Internal Revenue Code will again become a central batde- 
ground for competing political and economic interests. 

Future Reform Of J 986 Tax Reform 

There was Hole solid support among the American people for 
die Tax Reform Act of 1986 when it passed, and there are few if 
any indications that support for it has built substantially since 
tlien. Result: Future **refonn*' rfthe newly reformed tax system. 

Two forces will propel more tinkering widi die tax code. 
Hrst, as the favorable auitudcs toward business tax incentives 
illustrate, people are not convinced diat die tax system is merely 
away forthegovemmenttocoUect revenue. Despite die theoret- 
k:al ^peal of a simplified tax code, Americans indicate that taxes 
coA be a means to accomplish worthwhile public objectives. 

Second, die new two-bracket structure for personal income 
taxes diat die 1986 Act installed runs against die public's desire 
for fairness. Americans stick to die notion diat affluent individu- 
als should hear proportionateiy more of die national tax burden 
via a progressive, multi-tiered tax system— despite die fact diat 
certain tax reformers proclaimed the opposite. 

The reintroduction of higher tax rates for the wealthy is 
probably in die offing. And die reinstatement of industry- and 
event-specific incentives is likely, too. 

Why Government Waste Won't Go Away 

Actually, it*s not government waste itself dial refuses to 
disappear, it*s die American people's perception of waste in die 
public sector diat is so inuansigent 

The public has an extraordinarily exaggerated notion of the 
inefficiencies in the public sector— and dius of the tax dollars 
diat could be saved by cutting back on government. When we 
asked people how much, out of every $100 collected in Social 
Security taxes, went to pay administrative costs, the astounding 
answer was $S2. The real figure, according to die Social Security 
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Administration, is only a little more than a dollar. 

Social Security is probably the most popular entitlement 
program among Americans. Imagine what they think about the 
inefTiciencies in other, less popular programs. 

This exaggerated notion also explains why people usually 
want the government to spend more on specific programs but, at 
the same time, want the government generally to spend less. 
They think that taxpayers can rea;ive many more benefits if only 
the government would trim its fni. 

For the past twenty years, political rhetoric has exaggerated 
the problems of waste in government In this area, the public 
believes what it hears. Nothing will change until political leaders 
themselves stop bashing the pubUc sector*— and simply make the 
point that our government is not so badly inefficient after all. 

Congress To Move On Benefits Laws 

Pressure in Congress for Federally-mandated employee 
benents-^rrimarily targeted at two-income famiUes— will grow 
more intense. The reason is straightforward: Hie woriq>lace is 
not keq)ing up with massive social changes. 

Two-income hoitsebokls, which are fast-growing pluralities 
in many Congressional districts, are facing a veritable crisis. 
Most families today need two incomes to maintain an adequate 
living standard. But earning two incomes in today's workplace 
often mea^^s sacrificing even more fundamental fomily vsdues. 
Something has to giv^--and it won't be the family. 

Hie focus is currently on mandatory, but unp9id, maternity 
and paternity leaves. Calls for /laiif leaves will become increas- 
ingly popular, ihe daycare system, already in crisis, is the next 
togical target for legislative action. Further down the road, a 
shorter work week, flexible job scheduling, and the increased 
resort to homeworic are all possibilities. 

The baby boom generation— today's young parents—is not 
only the largest in our society; it is also highly educated. It can 
become a potent political force, and "family issues**— seen from 
the perspective of two-income househokls— will be an impor- 
tant unifying factc^. Some companies have had the savvy to 
adapt to this new social reality; others will have little choice. 

The Next Major Social Program: 
Public Catastrophic Health Insurance 

Americans' top personal financial worry— easily outdistanc- 
ing most others— is being able to pay medical bills in the event 
of a serious, protonged illness. That, no doubt, is why majorities 
fav(^ some form of publicly provided catastrcqphic health insur- 
ance coverage— at the very least for everyone aged 65 and over. 

Butsuchaplan, while possibly universal in jcop«, should not 
carry universally similar premiums. Americans vote over- 
whelming for a system that would allocate premium payments 
based on income, with affluent individuals paying a higher 
premium than less affluent ones. The margin in favor of a 
progressive premium schedule is better than three-to-one-^ 
is unlikely to change in the future. 

As with the tax code, the pubUc thinks wealthy people can 
and should pay more than others. 



Acceptable Reform Of Social Security 

The principle of progressivity works the same way for 
benefits as it does for payments (whether taxes or insurance 
premiums). If the much-discussed reform of the Social Security 
system eventually comes, it will probably entail the more wide- 
spread use of means tests for recipients. 

Some predict that the Social Security system faces f ^nancial 
disaster, others contend that a r ^lus is on the horizon, thanks to 
the baby boomers' move into their prime earning years. What- 
ever the scenario or the time frame, the popularity of trimming 
costs by cutting back on some recipients* benefits will grow. 

The universal nauire of Social Security bencfils. in other 
words, could be curtailed. Ah*eady these benefits are partially 
treated as taxable income. Tomorrow they may he fully taxable. 

And in the future, individuals whose income surpasses a set 
ceiling may no longer receive benefits at all— just as, today, the 
portton of salaries above a certain level are not subject to the 
Social Security tax. So while all workers will continue contrib- 
uting to Social Security, not all will receive benefits from it--and 
then the politk:al battles will center on the proper ''cut-off* point 

In The "Information Age,"* Concern 
About Personal Privacy Will Deepen 

Amerkans are not a "luddite** people — never have been, 
nr .r will be. Far from fleeing technology or fearing its impact, 
th"^ generally look upon technical progress as the key to eco- 
nomic success and a rising sta^idard of living. 

Usage of computers, of course, is up, and attitudes toward 
them are growing more favorable as greater numbers get "hands- 
on" experience. The PC has spawned a revolution in how people 
perceive this most powerful, yet manageable, technology. 

Furthermore, people think that business or government has 
the right to know much about the private lives of prospective 
employees. Past employment record, general state ofhcaltl.,any 
current drinking or drug problems, prison record, any history of 
serious illness: these are only some of the areas (most of which 
could affect job performance) in which employers have the right 
to personal data. Personal credit rating, religion, and any past 
drug/drinking problems should not be revealed, say the public. 

At the same time, however, fundamental conccms persist 
about /toiv computers can be used to obtain personal information. 
Big majorities reject the use of centralized dat-'^ banks to get such 
information, saying instead that businesses should obtain it only 
from tiie individual directly. And people are worried that new 
interactive electronic technologies— two-way cable TV or 
commercial databases and networks for computers — opcf. up 
too many possibilities for abuse. 

In part these concerns simply reflect Americans* suspicions 
of "bigness": the pmential power t! it "big business** and "big 
government" can have over their lives. But also, these woiries 
express a deeper political problem: Who should control informa- 
tion flows in the "information age"? 

Until now, these privacy issues have stayed pretty much on 
the back burner. As we move funhc- into the "information age," 
however, they will assume vastly g» .^itcr significance. 
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Progress Ahead On Liability Crisis 

Virttially every manufactureft mariceler, and service pro- 
vider— m both the private and public sectors-nnust now con- 
sider the possibility of crippling liability claims before taking 
what was once just a routine step. 

The public is aware of the crisis and believes, moreover, that 
his2i crisis. This realization in itself is a significant victory for 
those business interests who are pushing some form of legislative 
reform. Far from cheering on those plamtiffs who win millions 
of dollars in settlements, Americans believe that the situation has 
gotten out of hand and that something should be done. 

But there is little if any desire for a radical change in the 
presentsystem. PeoplethinkthatthecourtsystemingeneraI,and 
the right to sue in particular, constitutes an impcvtant popular 
defense. They see it as a check against big business and big 
government, an institution in which they can directly participate. 
Because of this, they want no major curtailment of individual 
rights under the liability laws. 

Instead, Americans would set some limits on the amount of 
jury awards in liability cases. Large majorities would place 
ceilings on awards for pain and suffering, punitive damages, 
medical expenses, and tost income— and there is little reason to 
suspect that this sentiment will change. 

The problem, however, is detenrining just what those award 
limits should be. People really do not have an idea about 
appropriate limits in liability cases. They would leave this 
decision to the legislature and the experts. 

The liability crisis is now very much on the public agenda, 
which in itself is a sign of progress. Mcne progress lies ahead. 

Environmental issues Will 

Assume Greater Political Importance 

Contrary to the expectations of many analysts, public auen« 
tion to environmental issues has not peaked; it is still gathering 
momentum. In fact, public attitudes toward a wide variety of 
environmental issues today point to a steady growth of the power 
of environmental movements in the future. 

Worries about fundamental "quality-of-life" matters— air 
and water pollution, how to dispose of community garbage— are 
high and rising. They spill over into health issues: Nearly two- 
thirds of Americans, for instance, are concerned about possible 
contamination of their drinking water. The fact that these issues 
zrtsobasic gives theenvironmental movement its vast potential. 

Then there are the problems that are less comprehensible to 
Americans, but seemingly more threatening— toxic or nuclear 
waste disposal, for example. People are distrustful about 
businesses willingness and ability to find the answers. 

But there is no consensus a/^ong the public about whose 
problems these are. Whoistc^b'ant^^? Business? Government? 
The American people aiid th'.i 2r . il communities? It remains 
unclear as to who should pay the hu's. 

Most likely, the solutions for these environmental challenges 
will affect all parties: business, government, and communities. 
The beuer prepared they are in advance, the better off they will 
be when environmentalism reaches its zenith. 



Business And Education: 

A Stronger Partnership In Tlie Future 

There is a pervasive concern in the United States about the 
quality — mdeed, competence^t our educational system. Al- 
thou^ the public's worries are sometimes exaggerated, they are 
nevertheless held deeply by a majority. Perhaps there is no real 
crisis in the schools, but Americans fear there is. 

The problems, it would appear, are myriad. American 
students seem to fare pooriy in mathematics and the sciences 
compared to students m competitor nations, notably the Far East. 
Their reading and writing skills are thought to have aux)phicd 
compared to previous generations of students. Public school 
teachers are pooriy paid and no longer held in high social esteem. 

Business will be called upon to do more — which will present 
both challenges and opportunities. Already, of course, business 
exerts a significant, but essentially passive, influence on educa- 
tional curricula simply through its hiring practices. In coming 
years, the climate will be ripe for a more active business role in 
the educational system. 

Americans heartily endorse corporate philanthropy toward 
the school system: donations of money, computers and other 
technologies, staff time for teaching purposes. In part, pertiaps, 
they simply want business— and not themselves — to pay« 

Yet they are also willing to make trade-offs. They would 
allow, for instance, companies to sponsor h igh school classes on 
the merits of the free enterprise system and ''the need for business 
proflts." They approve of having company employees teach 
part-time in the school system. They would welcome assistance 
from the business community in improving the technical skills of 
today's students. 

And business has an immediate stake in spurring educational 
progress. Education is one key, of course, to greater compcti ti vc- 
ness. The problem of functional illiteracy, moreover, affects 
business directly in the workplace and in the marketplace. 

All told, the public believes that the good effects of corporate 
involvement in the school system easily outweigh the bad ef- 
fects. Business can reap a public relations harvest of good will 
by helping to meet some of the challenges in public education. It 
may also obtain better trained workers and a citizenry better 
informed about business fundamentals as well. 

Another Energy Crisis in The 1990s? 

Americans are growing more nervous about the possibility of 
another serious energy crisis while, in a seeming contradktion, 
they have less and less confldence in alternatives for imported 
oil. The implication? T/'a crisis erupts, the public policy consen- 
sus for dealing with it will be fragile — maybe nonexistent. 

Energy today is decidedly a "back-burner" issue. People arc 
not thinking much about conservation anymore, mainly because 
the price of oil has dropped so dramatically since its peak in the 
eariy 1980s. Americans are driving bigger cars again; they keep 
their homes warmer than they did during th" second oil crisis. 

But some things, of course, have changed. Automobiles are 
much more fuel efficient— hardly the gas guzzlers of the 1960s. 
Home I4)pliances, too, have improved measurably in this regard. 
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And if only subconsciously, Americans' behavior is quite 
iiifferenl than it once was, Toda/s norm, when it comes to 
energy usage, is closer to what it was in the 1970s than to the 
relative profligacy of the 1960s. The first two oil crises did 
modify Americans* lifestyles. 

Even so, the public increasingly suspects that the "cheap" oil 
of the mid-1980s will not last What will happen if the price 
explodes again? Fu:$t, blame will be laid at the door of the OPEC 
nations — and the oil companies. Second, because there is no 
policy consensus on alternatives, the energy industry will find 
itself trying to build consensus again in the midsi of a crisis. 

More Setbacks For Nuclear Power 

It might be premature to write the epit^h for the American 
nuclear power industry, but the future probably holds more bad 
news than good. 

Public worries about and opposition to nuclear power plants 
arc high and rising. There is growing willingness to shut down 
existing nuclear plants, much less build new ones. And the 
financial travails of certain utility companies, caused mainly by 
nuclear projects gone awry, have further deepened the shadows. 

A^o/Ai/t; suggests that this trend is being reversed Only 
another severe energy crisis may change the picture for nuclear 
power— and, then, forceful government support will be needed. 

Trade Tensions To Grow Further 

Despite the in^ipitous decline of the dollar since its peak in 
eariy 1985, the American trade deficit has refused to dissqypear. 
While some improvement is inevitable, the deficit has become 
structural— not easily suscqHible to an exchange rate "fix." 

Americans are not well versed in the intricacies of interna- 
tional economics and probably never will be. But when it comes 
to a simple choice between low prices for imported products and 
more jobs in the United States, their answer is loud and clean 
more jobs. As long as the general unemployment level stays low, 
the cries for greater protectionism will be relatively faint tuid 
rather isolated. Shouikt unemployment rise significantly, these 
cries could easily become a crescendo. 

The current consensus, however, is that the origin of mosi 
American trade problems lies here at home. There is a wide- 
spread perception that American business has just not tried haid 
enough: that there has not been enough invesunent, enough 
research and development, enough quality control. The first 
steps to correct the deficit need to be taken in ihis country. 

But belief is growing that our foreign ccmpctitors-or some 
of them,atleast— arenotplayingby therules. In part this reflects 
Americans' views, as woricers, on international wa ^sparities: 
Is it "fair" to pay a worker, even if ir the Third Wor . j, adollar an 
hour? This belief has also been produced by stories of foreign 
countries protecting their maricets from U.S. competition, of 
foreign companies dumping their products here, and so on. 

Ptrhaps the U.S. trade deficit will somehow correct itself. If 
it doesn% however, the American people will be prepared to take 
a harder line on trade issues. And the theme they will support is 
''America firsi.'' 



Mounting Frustration Witli Japan 

Not surprisingly, Japan is highly vulnerable lo Americans 
wrath over global economic trends. As the world's second largcsi 
economy, it isour major economic rival — and an exuaordinarily 
competent one at that But there is a m ore fundamental reason for 
a potential rift between the rountries. Quite simply, American*; 
have no real "feeP for Japanese culture: their attitudes, values, 
lifestyles, ways of doing business. 

Deservedly or not, Japan has received much bad publicity in 
the U.S. press, and these stories have influenced the American 
public. Trade disputes, of course, arc by far the most important, 
but there ha\e been others. Theft of trade secrets, alleged patent 
infringements, illicit sales to the Soviet Union: reports like these 
compound the trade tensions, adding the perception of duplicity 
to many Japanese actions. 

The cultural impasse is perhaps more profound and intrac- 
table. At the risk of oversimplification, Americans are an open 
people and have been so for most of their history. The Japanese 
Biez closed society, by both tradition and circumstance. Ameri- 
cans thus see their open market being flooded by Japanese goods, 
while suspecting the Japanese market is essentially closed by an 
array of instiuitionai, legislative, and cultural barriers. 

True, Americans cannot be said to have made much of an 
effort 10 get to know and understand the Japanese. The propor- 
tion of U.S. citizens who can speak their language is almost 
nonexistent Exhibitions of Japanese art, music, and film help, 
but they are hardly the answer. 

The Japanese, however, risk being viewed as consummately 
arrogant While their economic successes are undeniable, their 
apparent complacency— «ven smugness— about American sen- 
sibilities is becoming harder to ignokw. Japan may soon face a 
massive public relations ^allenge in this country; posi facto 
damage-control strategies will no longer suffice. 

Right now, Japan is considered a solid friend of the United 
States. But the potential for serious suains in the relationship is 
just below the surface. Japanese companies may want to play a 
more proactive role in increasing mutual understanding — now. 

Troubles In South Africa 

May Affect Bottom Line In U.S. 

The enduring tensions in South Africa bounce in and out of 
the headlines of U.S. papers, depending on events. The long- 
term trend in American public opinion, however, is more stable. 

Americans are becoming more opinionated about the situ- 
ation in South Africa, and their beliefs are growing more critical 
of the white-controlled regime. While few here will march in 
protest against apartheid, that system's dislastefulness. to the 
average American, is inaeasingly pronounced. 

The campaigns against U.S. business investment in South 
Africa may have run much of their course. But now a new possi- 
bility arises: consumer dissatisfaction with products or compa- 
nies "tainted** by a South African connection. Mass boycott! are 
quite unlikely, but there is a "window of opportunity" for anti- 
apartheid groups to mfluenc '^a'- mer choices by public izing 
lists of "unacceptable" prodt • .uth Africa is stitt an issue. 
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AIDS: Preoccupatioiiy Not Paranoia 

The spread of AIDS has sparked conflicting emotions among 
the American people. On the one hand* people voice compassion 
for the victims and a display strong determination to find a cure. 
Oa the other, some latent antipathies toward certain **high-risk** 
groups are moving out into the open. 

Public awareness of AIDS is virtually universal; understand- 
ing of how the virus is transmitted !S actually quite good. While 
there is always room for more and better education* the level of 
misinformation— at least of the kind that can breed hysteria— -is 
surprisingly low. 

Americans believe that AIDS is the greatest health threat 
facing the nation today* and they are calling for an intensive 
effort to address it They rank it at the top of their list of priorities 
for government action* desiring— among other things— more 
govemmentmoney tobespentonresearch. They favor setective 
mandatory tests for the AIDS vuus* mainly among high-risk 
groups. They want steps to be taken n^w. 

And despite some well-publicized cases to the contrary* the 
publx: does not consider AIDS victims to be lepers* Quarantines 
are not the answer. Most people say that vie ums deserve com- 
passion* assistance* and dignity* 

Yet, in addition to these measured reqxxises, the AIDS 
tragedy is bringing out undercurrents of prejudice against the 
high risk groups. There is no love lost between Americaas and 
intravenous drug users; Aii^S has only magnified this tension. 
But the homosexual community, which had gained increasing 
visibility if not social accq>tance since the 197Qs, may in die 
\ future face more overt rejection. Ironically, AIDS hai made 
some Americans more comfortable saying what they always 
thought: that they don't really like homosexuality. 

While it remains an open question, there is a definite risk of 
growing social intolerance in the future. The risk is not so much 
' one of persecution ofindividuab, but, rather, a growing ir^jority 
consensus that minority group lifestyles wUl have to chmgt 
\ because of the social health threat that AIDS represents. 

Crime: The Paranoid Reaction 

The crime problem alwayS'VfO^ its Americans. T..a. ' s pretty 
much a given fact about our national psyche. Today, as in the 
past, crime ranks right at the top of public concerns. 

There is* however* an odd d^sjuncture in Americans' feelings 
^ about crime. They think it is an omnipresent and insoluble p<L- 
lem in the country at large. But strangely enough, criiiie is nev^' 
much of a concern for people in their own neighborhoods. In 
' other words* it is a fearful* terrible world "out there;** !lu^nk 
goodness don't have those problems here on Main Street. 
It is true that crime levels in the United States are much higher 
, than in many other countries; it is not our intention to belittle the 
nature of the crime problem here. Violence* it has been said* also 
follows cultural proclivities, and crime in America might welt be 
our individualistic way of expressing it 

Americans are obsessed by crime. They abhor it— out of all 
proportion to its actual occurrence. Whether out of paranoia or 
not, Americans instinct' 'ly respond to calb for law and order. 



Homeless Hit The Nation's Conscience 

The problem of homelessness strikes a deep chord with the 
American public. After all* the United States is a nation of 
homeowners par excellence— a country in which home owner- 
ship is a vital component of the American Dream. The sight of 
men* women* and children living on the street wrenches the heart 
and stirs uncompromising compassion. 

Social Darwinian explanations do not convince people. 
Arguments about institutionalization versus deinstitutionaliza- 
tion are generally . yond their grasp. Finding a villain to blame 
is* in this case* a waste of time. 

The problem of hon^iClessness is ore area where voters will 
support vastly increased government spending. Money may not 
be the sole solution* but — to a people used to making monthly 
mortgage payments — ^it certainly must help. 

Americans' Love/Hate 
Reiationsliip Witli The Media 

Americans have a k)ve/hate relationship with the media* and, 
as with most complex relationships, it is frequently misunder- 
stood. Even professionals — ^whether the media itself or "outsid- 
ers** who deal with the media regularly— have misconceptions 
about the way the press is regarded by the public. 

Two widespread mistakes: '*Everybody hates the press" and 
'^everybody thinks it is inaccunite." Both notions aie patently 
false. Americans' appetife for news is insatiable and growing, 
which nione encourages a favorable v icw of the media. But more 
important* vast majorities think the press is credible and trust the 
beUeva ;' ity of the news accounts they receive. 

At the same time* however* the media is often seen as 
insensitive. Inteiviews with the grieving widow and all those 
literal post mortems: such uncouth coverage invades the 
individral's right of privacy. Perhaps it is stories like these that 
convince people uic media cannot — and would not — keep a 
secret* even if the national interest depended on it There is 
signiflcant popular support, for example, for censorship or news 
"black-outs" in time of war. 

If one word could characterize Americans' auitudes toward 
the press* it might be ambivalence. People depend on the media 
and find it usually believable, but they do not completely Uiist it 

The most germane question for the future concerns the 
media's own behavior. VicUiam and Watergate thrust journalists 
into their own media limelight Journalism became a much more 
excitinganddramaticprofession,andjoumalists became stars in 
their own right The press* as the "Fourth Estate," even came to 
overshadow government, business, and labor. 

As many responsible journalists themselves have .og- 
nized, there is a risk of growing arrogance: the feeling, within uic 
.nedia itself* that iV— and not the people— "make or break" 
policies and personalities in the other three institutions. That the 
media is somehow the only expression of the popular will. 

Will there be a cyclical swing— a growth in public faith in 
go mment* busines::* and labor* while the popularity of the 
mec^' falls? All wu can say is that* whatever happens* media 
professionals themselves will be at the center of any change. 
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Wanted: Experienced Political Leaders 

It took adecade and a half for the stigma of Watergate to fade 
away.butit hashappened. Forpoliticians.priorexperiencein the 
public sector is once again a plus. 

Watergate and Vietnam fundamentally shook Americans* 
Cadth in government and the type of people who run it The policy 
mistakes of Vietnam convinced people that many politicians 
were bunglers, the Watergate hearings that many were crooks. 
All in all, the images were most unflattering. 

The vogue in the 1970s and early 1980s was to "run against 
Washington." Americans were angered by ibt entire Washing- 
ton crowd and wanted to "turn the bums out" Some candidates 
simply catered to this sentiment* while others used it to push a 
broader program of scaling back government Whatever the 
case, the less political experience a candidate had, the better. 

Now the tide has turned Americans' faith in public institu- 
tions has been largely, if not completely, restored. President 
Reagan himself made it easy to like politicians as individuals 
and, generally, to respect thm. 

The most important result of this change in public attitudes 
will be that candidates once again tun for office rather than 
against government Political experience will help, but whether 
it gives an individual candidate a competitive edge will be, as 
they say, a matter of record 

Labor/Management Relations: 
The Rise Off "Social Capitalism" 

Organized labor had a tough time during the Reagan era. His 
AdminisuaUon began widi the breaking of the air traffic control- 
lers' strike, to public acclaim. Since then, laborunions have been 
fighting a rrarguard action to maintain a semblance of influence. 

Some of labor's problems, like declining membership, are 
probably intractable. Their concentration in weak smokestack 
ir.dustries is a big part of tiie problem. Hieir general failure to 
make inroads into the white collar workforce is also significant 

Tl'.en tiiere is Uie institutional ^ide. Too often, labor unions 
arehierarchical,bureai«vratic,unresponsiv«t todieirconstiuients* 
needs. They can be profoundly at odds wiui— even an obstacle 
10— Amercans' quest for greater individual control in the 
woricplace, to their demand for more flexibility. 

Wfiiitever tlie causes of labor's dikmma, Uie feet is tiiat labor 
made most of the sacrifices during the Reagan era. The best 
example of diis was the proliferation of "give-back" schemes, in 
which work"^ took pay cuts to help boost competitiveness. 

Butthe day of tiie "give-back" isover. During the economic 
boom years of the mid- 198Qs, top management was seen as pros- 
pering much more Uian die ordinary employee. Also, middle 
management suffered heavily from lay-OA's as many companies 
trimmed costs. In Uie public's concq>tion of fairness, it is time 
for die "average" employee—white or blue collar--to benefit 

Business will be asked to give more in Uie post-Reagan era. 
Pimisely haw it will give remains an open question, but a likely 
avenue is Uirough various profit-sharing plans: ESOPs, 401(k) 
plans, and so on. The trend will be toward a new kind of A>cia/ 
eapitalisnu in which employees direcdy participate. 



New Era In Soviet-American Relations 

From the "evil empire" to comradcry with "Gorby": the 
course of Soviet-American relations took some sharp turns 
during the Reagan years. More change lies ahead. 

Despite Gorbachev's auractivcness to Western audicnccf;, 
his personality is not the key. There is much in the Gorbachev 
program for internal Soviet reforms that appeals to Americans; 
it seems to have a kind of enU^preneurial spirit, Russian-siylc. 
But wheUier Uiis program succeeds in the long run is very much 
open to doubt In Russian history, bureaucracy has been the 
given and economic efliciency die dependent variable — and 
bureaucratic interference wiUi efficiency was largely beside the 
point Gorbachev is taking on more than entrenched bureaucrats 
and party hacks; he is also fighting centuries of Russian tradition. 

In Uie West, Uie initial panicky reaction to Uie Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan has completely disappeared; Western analy5;is 
finally acknowledge Uiat war to be Uie quagmire, for the Soviets, 
Uiat it's always been. AlUiough suspicions persist, die Russians 
are no longer seen by die American public as being everywhere 
on the offensive. 

More important Uie American people are finally coming to 
psychological terms wiUi Uieir loss of invulnerability. It wasn't 
until Uie Soviets achieved virtual nuclear parity wiUi the United 
States in Uie 1970$ Uiat Uie American hcarUand could be truly 
devastated by a foe. Two centuries of American security, 
provided mainly by geography, came to an end Uien. It has taken 
die public a while to understand die consequences. 

But Americans' psychological adjustment to a more perilous 
world is largely complete. There is a new sense of tempered 
security— not invukerability, but not defenselessness either. 
They now see die Soviet Union for what it is: our implacable rval 
Uiat competes wiUi us for power and influence around the world, 
not really our enemy. 

The implications? First die impetus— at least in die United 
States — for funher arms reductions will continue. The stage is 
set for serious negotiation about strategic nuclear forces. 

Second, Gorbachev's internal economic rcfomis succeed, 
trade wiUi Uic Soviet Union will open up. Exporters of consumer 
£Oods, in particular, might have much to gain« 

Star Wars A Victim Off New Detente? 

The future of die Strategic Defense Initiative, or "Star Wars," 
is becoming increasingly tenuous. While die plan appeals to 
Americans* imagination — the promise of a homeland shielded 
from nuclear attack is a powerful one — public desire for negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union is strong and growing. 

Public attitudes toward die program have been shifting— 
especially after die Reagan-Gorbachev summit Uiat produced die 
INF treaty* Whereas once a majority of Americans Uiought die 
system should be built, it has become a toss-up between die 
number supporting and opnosing its construction. More impor- 
tant, a convincing majority would prefer to negotiate furdicr 
arms reduction agreements wiUi die Soviet Union even if Uiis 
prevents Uie United Slates fiom building SDl. 

Star Wars is a chip diat might be bargained away. 
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\ Persian Policy: ''Malce Our Dayl" 

ban isroreigneneiny#irorlheAnierivan public. Thereare 

other cou ntries that are unfriendly to the United States, to be stire, 
^ but none are considered by Americans to be outright enemies^ 

not even the Soviet Union, Vietnam, or Libya. Only Iran. 
Public rancor toward Iran is very broad, cutting across all 

groups of Americans.. And, after the prolonged suffering of the 
/ American embassy hostages in 1979 to 198 1 , the failure of the 
< rescue mission in the summer of 1980, the Iranian-inspired 

bombing of U.S. Marine headquarters in Beirut, and Iranian 
^ sponsorship of international terrorism, among other things, this 

animosity is extremely deep as well. 

Americans may not be spoiling for a fight, but one thing is 

certain: They are in no mood to sit back and tolerate more Iranian 
^ threats. The Persian Gulf— indeed, the entire Middle East— will 
' long remain a source of tension and conflict in the worid. If Iran 

provokes theU''«ted States again, Americans seem ready to teach 
t that country a lessors 

So Wiio Cares About Nicaragua? 

Hardly anyone, really. While American political elites have 
battled pas^kMiately for the **freedom fighters** or for *'non-inter- 

Iventionism** in Central America, the response of the public has 
' been a big, collective yawn. Odd how our leaders have invested 
so much time and energy arguing over a country witfi a popula- 
tion the size of the Washington metropolitan area. Or perhaps 
this explains it 
One development, however, could change public attitudes: 
die comnUunent of U.S. troops to tiie region. People wouM tiicn 
pay attention — mainly because they tend to oppose such amove. 
The Nation's Mood: The New Reality 
During the mid-198Qs, Americans felt great about tiicm- 
selves,tiieirprospocts,andtheircountry. The peak of dte Reagan 
era, to exaggerate only mildly, was marked by public euphoria 
and a kind of zealous boosterism* 
Partly this wasapsychological reaction to die troubles of tiie 
1970s. After Watergate, Vietnam, OPEC, Iran, high inflaticn, 
soaring interest rates, and ptiier problems, Americans felt a deep 
need to put such disturbing memories behind them. Ronald 
L Reagan— witii his cheerful brand of personal optimism— helped 
I accomplish tiiat goal. 

I 

i 
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But tiiis euphoric public mood wa<;, in its latter sliigcs. 
becoming curiously divorced from economic realities. For 
instance, consumers' real incomes, after adjusting for inflation, 
did not make tiie heady progress tiiat tlieir psychological moo<i 
might have suggested. Develcpments in tlie stock market illii'^' 
trated precisely tiie same point: Tlie unprecedented bull market 
of the 1980s did not take its clues from U-ends in the gcncrol 
economy, such as GNP growth, but from its own euphoric 
optim ism. That bubble burst dramatically, of course, on October 
19, 1987. 

What lies ahead? First, the ''go-go** yearsof tiiemid-l!)Sf>; 
are now over,botii on Wall Street and on Main Sueet. If titc stiKk 
market crash in itself did not decisively change the face of the 
American economy, at die very least it changed people's 
perceptions cf the economy. Americans are much more wl>cr 
today about their own — and tiieir country's — cconotnfc pro^:. 
pects,anditishighlyunlikcly that tiiey will go onapsychologicol 
binge again any time soon. 

Yet in one important sense, a legacy of the mid-1980s will 
endure. There is a renewed national determination to make 
tilings worib, and a fundamental confidence in our institutions 
and our leaders that was so sorely lacking in tite 1970s. The new 
reality is not nearly as cheerful as it appeared during die height 
of the Reagan era, but, even so, people are no longer cowed. 

After euphoria comes relative austerity— a sobering-up 
period. For public affairs professionals, this new mood means it 
would be unwise to relax too much. More than in die past, it 
becomes crucial to anticipate the tides of public opinion rather 
tiian just react to them. For business generally, it raises a chat- 
tengc to play a vital role in a national partnership^ witii govern- 
ment and labor, to correct our nation's economic problems. 
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rS TIME FOR AME 

THE MESSAGE OF THE CRASH IS CLEAR: AMERICANS HAVE SPEHT TOO MUCH, BORROW ED 

TO WAKE UP 

rOO MUCH, AHD IMPORTED TOO MUCH. NOW IT HAS TO STOP 



^This yeaTf real disposable iname 
will have increaeed by only 08%^ but 
expenditures will have m- 
en tt%. . ..Households have ignored 
fiat income growth.'' 

--Data Rttouroes Inc*, Review of 
th$ as. Economy, Oct hVSSl 



The catehphrase of the hour is that 
America is Uving beyond its means* 
The expression is used so much by 
poIitidaiiSt economists, and editoriid 
^lers that it is depredating faster than the dolbur. But 
Uiere's oo way around iL It tells the story. How else can we 
read the Data Resources numbers, whidi show Americans 
incrensing their spending this year ahnost three tones as fast 
as their' aftertax income? Whafs more, as a nation, the U. S. 
has been doing the same thing throughout the 19608. For 
years the country has been consuming more than it ptoduces, 
making up the difference by borrowing from abrqod. It can't 
go on. The stock mai)cet tumble from Aug. 2S to Oct 19, 
whkrh destroyed |1 trillion in paper wealth, is but the first step 
in a process that must sober the natk>n: 

At some point fai the next few years the U.S. will have to 
throw its amazing dream machine into reverse and start pay- 



ing its bills. Inevitably, this will mean a reduction in the U. S. 
standard of living as Americans are forced to produce more 
than they consume to service a soaring foreign debt (pn^re 
164). Per capita income may keep rising but more slowly than 
in the past The .trade account will lurch toward balance or 
even surplus in the 1990s. But in the meantime, Americans will 
receWe less for their exports because the dollar will fall much 
more before those wares are competitive. And pressures to 
reduce the federal deficit will tighten the lid on defense spend- 
ing and force the U. S. to rethink its long-stnnding role as 
military hegemon of the non^mmunlst worid (page 170). 

Put aside the $2.4 trillion national debt, most of which 
Americans owe themselves. What is more urgent is the $400 
billion that the U. S. now owes tiie rest of tiie world— ^a net 
investment defirit that will reach $1 trillion by the eariy 1990s 
if it keeps growing '^t the current pace (page 160). 
PLATmwra MCOMis. At that level, interest and other pay- 
ments to foreigners would exceed $no billion a year, or 1% of 
the gross national product Olivier J. Blanchard of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology estimates that the U. S. wil! 
need to run a trade surplus for many years to get its foreign 
accounts into balance, and this will mean ''a itermnnent de- 
crease in U.S. consumptwn.'* William II. Branson of Princeton 
University sees "a swing of 1% of GNP out of consumption'* 
and into exports in the eariy 1990s, or atwut $45 billion. 



Foreigners may still see tiie U. S. as a safe place to invest 
Uieir savings, but Uiero is a limit to Uie rate at which they are 
willing to accumubte dollars. The point is fast approaching 
when they will war' to be pakl in U.S. goods and in bu^er 
pieces of U. S. busmess rather than take lOUs. Americans will 
shnply have to ''transfer resources to the ref t of worid,'' says 
Robert Sotomon of the Brookings Institution. 

The stock market has done tiie same aritiimetic No one sits 
down with a computer and tells tiie Dow Jones industrial 
average how mucli to fall or rise, but tiie SOeiwmt market 
crash on Oct 19 was a reluctant admission that there are no 
tricks left in tiie 'Voodoonoriiics" bone bag. The on^ way the 
natkm could run trple-dlg*t budget deficits year after year 
wasV piling up huge, debts abroad So the budget deficit 
b^t high real interest rates to attract 
foreign capjtal, and that made the dollar 
too strong. That fai turn begat the trade 
deficit and helped wipe out I milfion jobs fai 
manufacturing. ^ : 

These '•begats'' were hot -tiie worics of 
tiie Lord but tiie result of a nux of tight 
monetary mnd kioss fiscal) policy .that has 
prevailed tiirough most- of tiie* Reagan 
years. It got inflation under control, 
slowed Uie growth of govamment^ftwovid- 
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ed running room for a five-year bull market, made a lot of 
people rich, and spurred the restructuring of U.S. industry. 
But tiie costs were formidably high and now must be faced. 

The polky muc will have to be reversed. Tlie sooner it is, the 
less onerous the foreign debt burden will be and the fewer the 
sacrifices Americans will end up making. Assuring the Japa- 
nese and West Germans that the U.S. can finance its own 
deficit— and eventually get rid of it— -would do wonders for 
interest rat^. It would also deprive tiiese nations of an excuse 
for not stimulating their own economics and not assuming 
more of the burdepf of economic leadership. And lower inter- 
est rates would hoip spur the rise in capital investment that 
the U.S. needs to become fully competitive again in the 1990s. 
Ultimately, that investment could pay off in greater productiv* 
ity and economic growth. 

But no one can plan on a growth miracle 
to solve the nation's problems. That was 
the false promise of stipply-.^ide voodoo. 
One way or anoUier— tiirough flat wages, 
higher import costs, lower government 
spending, perhaps higher taxes on con- 
sumption, or some combination of theiie— 
Americans wi!l have to pay a price for a 
solvent economy. 

By Norman Jonas in New York 
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CHART 6. Annual Rate of Growth of Real GNP 
(1982 dollars) 
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CHART 7. Civilian Unemployment Rate 
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CHART 8. Inflation (Private Nonfarm Sector) 

P«fC«nt Change 
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CHART 9. Inflation (Imports and Consumption) 

Percent Change 
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CHART 10. Interest Rates 
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CHART 11. Federal Government Deficit, 
Amount and Percent of GNP 
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The New Careerists 



Workers are changing their 
minds about what it means to 
succeed at work, but managers 
still treat all workei^ as though 
the on 
porate 



being 'number two' is seen is] 
failure/' Derr points out: Alter- . 
natives to promotion that; stiil 
symboUze success couid.ihdude . 



• change's in top management. 
. ."Pay and raises are important 
signs of appreciation and job se* 
curitjr/Tiot as ' primary xnotiva- 

attrition 

person 
"ap- 




five distinct career orientuaoii^ 
among Workers: getting aliead,!! . 
getting secure, getting free, get-l;. - 
ting highr;and getting balanced*]': . . 
\^nagers'- must recognize ;,the:::.;; 
differing yalues of the new ca-^- 
reerists ih order to improve jobi 
workerjnatching, increase pro^ 
ductivity,. minimize political 
game playing, and reduce turn- 
over, says Derr. ' 
. • Getting ahead;Ne wearer . 
ists who value getting ahead are 
most likely to seek rapid ad-^ 
vancement within, an organiza*' . * 
tion, maMng it to the top of ther - 
hierarch]^^' Managei^ may. feel'*. 
tlueatfnM. by , woVkera ;who, 
seem to(|:' eager to yimb-to thie: 
top/6r waiy of the "flash-in-the- jt 
pari.'' ljutgettlng-ahead career-^: 
ists are very liard working andr- 
reliablc;. says Derr. .11 
" "In some ways/ managing; 
these careerists is easy, because- 
they tend to manage /them*;* 
selves, especially in, the early' : 
phases/' ;he says.. "What may be ; 
difficult, especially • for larger [ 
companies, is managing their * 
high-potential future executives f 
during mid-career, ^ 
One solution, says Derr, is to ! 
make sure the getting-ahead ca-, 
reeri^t Is; fully infonned at the 
Stan about potential promotion 
in the organization/ The man- ., 
ager might also by helping this * 
careerist expand the definition 
of '[success," since "for some 
getting-iahead people, even 



ht:^rvalu|M.ih« imiiKb»acior^^v(^^ . . 
iv;*** <l««wlih.by,inanafloitii!i^i,i;:.-: . 
,«.-,Thei»>tlujeinclud»Qe«n9i5 / 

Mcura, gMing itMmk-A,]ui4tJ^d''. i-., 
^iVHina frMi.geOine "■'< .", ■ 
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(continued from page 23) 

are willing to work incredibly 
long hours and put the com- 
pan/s needs first/' he says. 

• Getting free. "Getting- 
free" careerists desire indepen- 
dence and the option to solve 
problems their own way. They 
are Hard to work with, impos* 
sible to work for, slippery as eels 
to supervise and manage, and 
infinitely reso.urcehil at getting 
their"* own way," Derr says. 
Many of these new careerists are 
self-employed entrepreneurs 
who value autonomy — which 
''may be the most important 
emerging value among workers 
inthe 1980s,'' he says. 

Managers and getting-hm 
woiicers h^ve a natural an- 
tagonism for each other. But, 
Derr points out, creative manag- 
ers can get the work they need 
by offering such options as con- 
tract work, which does not entail 
a long-term commitment from 
an individual who values free- 
dom. Another strategy is to give 
the worker the project, dead- 
line, and budget, and let him or 
her alone to get the job done. 

• Getting high. A fourth 
group of new careerists value ex- 
citement and challenges in their 
work. They frequently need 
freedom to take on exciting 
work, but, unlike getting-free 
careerists, they will sacrifice 



freedom for an exciting project 
in a bureaucratic environment, 
such as the military. A potential 
problem is that the getting-high 
worker may be less concerned 
with making a problem come 
out just right than with the thrill 
of the challenge, Derr points 
out. 

Like the getting-fim career- 
' ists, getting-high workers are 
difficult to manage. They con- 
• tinually need new and interest- 
- ing opportunities to test them- 
selves. These workers may best 
' be used as consultants or intra- 
. preneurs. 

*'Nol every organization can 
afford getting-high people, " 
/Derr says. "But those that de- 
pend on cutting-edge technol- 
ogy or innovative marketing to 
keq> the jump on their com- 
petitors cannot afford to be with- 
out them." 

• Getting balanced. A final 
group of new careerists give 
equal priority to non-work 
aspects of life, such as fomily, 
leisure, friends, and self-de- 
velopment* "Getting balanced is 
a relatively new phenomenon in 
the worK force, especially in con- 
spicuous numbers," Derr says, 
lliough they are decisively ca- 
reer-oriented, getting-balanced 
workers insist that work remain 
in balance with relationships 
and self-development. 

To the getting-balanced work- 
er, organizations may seem like 



obstacles to overcome. The man- 
ager's task is to recognize the 
time and energj* limitations that 
the getting-balanced worker has 
for work itself and to create a 
flexible environment within 
which that worker can provide 
high-quality worx. Traditional 
awards are relatively ineffective, 
since the getting-balanced 
worker needs more than money 
to feel fulfilled. Programs and 
benefits that do work, says Derr, 
include job sharing, flextime, 
home work stations, on-site day 
care, and negotiable use of sick 
leave. 

The key point that managers 
must remember is that all of 
these new careerists are career- 
oriented and are potentially of 
great value in an organization, 
even if they do not fit the tradi- 
tional model of fast-track, high- 
potential workers. If misman- 
aged, these workers will be 
unproductive and may even en- 
gage in destructive organiza- 
tional politics, warns Derr. 
"Well managed and rewarded 
for their unique strengths, they 
would become eiiually valuable, 
though in a different way, as the 
most promising young general 
managers," he concludes. 

Source M^ifw^my the New Careerists by 
C. BrcxjkJyn Derr. Josscy-Bass. 1986. 288 
pages. Available from the Futurist 
Bookstore for $32.45 {$28.45 for Society 
membors), including postage and han- 
dling. 



ily see a connection. People are 
simply acting out their wholeness, 
their psychological completeness 
in the workplace. Specifically, 
three major work-force trends illus 
trate this point: the rise of an in- 
creased entrepreneurial spirit in 
toda/s best business environ- 
ments; the employee's desire for 
individual autonomy, freedom, 
and involvement in his or her 
work; and the global move toward 
more responsible corporate and 
governmental behavior. 

• Entrepreneurial skills and ac* 
tualization. Sntrepreneurial skills 
are now felt to be criHcal to Amer- 

24 THE FUTURIST, March-April 1987 



ican business success. Both "entre- 
preneurs" and "intrapreneurs" are 
currently best-seller buzz words. 
American business wants to recap- 
ture the quick-response style of its 
earliest da«'3 through company re- 
structurings, hrough searching for 
entrepreneurial-type leaders, and 
through "skunk works" projects, 
in which small groups of intraprc- 
neurs go off to smaller, sometimes 
hidden, facilities to create new 
products in more flexible offshoot 
venture groups. 

Psychologists have found that 
entrepreneurs desire and enjoy 
problem-solving tasks, are highly 



resourceful, and liave tlie ability to 
deal with ambiguous circum- 
stances, delays, and uncertainty. 
My interviews with actualizing 
adults show their amazing similar- 
ity to entrepreneurs in both work- 
ing habits and personal characteris- 
tics. 

For example, entreprcneu..s and 
actualizers botli are gifted, creative 
people who desire autonomy in 
their work and the chance to 
achieve visible results, with "suc- 
cess" defined in more than merelv 
monetary terms. Personal fulfill- 
ment, llie opportunity to make a 
meaningful contnbution to scifand 
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The head honcho is sdVL likely to be a ^hite man, 
but women and minorities are catching up. 



LEARNINC THE TRADE 



Asian business ownen are most likely to have completed at least four years of college, 
but women owners are the best maiket for business courses, seminars, and workshops. 

. . (p tiCM i aftf cC b m t tJt owwwi who tMnrt cowpletfd foor ytiri oCcoll<tt or iwore, or who hnrt 
attended hMtooi cottrsn, semtoars. o*- workshofM, by race, ctholdCr, and gender, 19S2) 
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SPREADING THE WEALTH 

More than one-third of the businesses owned liy women and one-fourth of the 
businesses owned by white men had a net income of less than $5,000 in 1982. 
Ab<>ut 10 percent of all business owners hid a net loss* .T^ 

(BumbcrorbaolactNsbjMtiMOMaiidckanKtOTiilkio^ ' 
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About Education 



; Fred M. Hechinger 



A war is shaping up between politicians and 



professionals over who should reform schools. 



StatcMnandaCed school reforms are 
on a collision course wllh demands to 
give teachers and school administra- 
tors greater powers to decide how 
ond what to teach. A classic war is 
shaping up between political and pro- 
fessional power. The battle Is be- 
tween those who believe schools can 
be improved through legislation and 
those who Insist that the search for 
better schools must be led by teach- 
ers who know what studenU need. 

.Ten years ago, Arthur E. Wise, in 
his book, "Legislated Learning: The 
Bureaucratlzatton of the American 
Classroom,'* wnHe that ooliticians 
were creating j work! of standard- 
ised tcsthig rather than educational 
St amiards. Students, he saki, were 
being processed rather than educat- 
ed, and sute legislatures were calling 
the shots. 

Mr. Wise, who Is director of the 
Center for the Study of the Teaching 
Professkm of the Rand Corporation, 
reviews what has happened since 
then In an arttole, "Legislative Lean- 
ing Revisited," in the January issue 
of Kappan, a Journal for educators. 

Ten vears ago, he saw the begin- 
ningof an educatkmal work! in which 
"passive learners were being fed 

baste skills in bite-sized chunks to be 
regurgitated" on standardized tests. ! 
A dccatie later, he fears that the "bu- 
reaucratic hell" may have worsened 

The future, he says, "wiil be deter- 
mined by tocal administrators and 
board members, who must decide 
whether they prefer standardized 
state control or client control, with an 
eye to what Is best for Individual chil- 
dren." Equal educatkmal opportuni- 
ty, he concedes, can be advanced by 
regulation; but the quality of educa- 
tion must be nurtured tocally by 
qualified teachers. 

This is how Mr. Wise views most 
legislative orders to elementary 
school teachers: "Don't teach every- 
.thing. Just teach the basics. Don't ; . 
teach chikJrcn to read. Just teach 
reading skills. Don't teach children to 
write, Just teach them to fill in the 
blanks. Don't teach them to think, 
Just teach them to give the right an- 
•swers." 

More time for tests leaves less time 
tor teaching. Then/ chiiciren may do 
better on tests, even though they 
lenmlcss. 

Mr. Wi$e warns that faith in stand- 
jardizcd tests leads to greater outside 
control : The te;>ts of the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress, 
for example, are to be given greater 
power. (Since Mr. Wise wrote his cri- 
tique, the Secretary of Education, 
Willinm J. Bennett, has proposed 
Q mething resembling a national 
"(h-scnoolrjrrlculum.) < 



, As the bureaucratic and grassrooi s 
forcec face each other, their conflict 
obscures the central issue: how to un- 
leash the professional skills of teach- 
ers in ways that best serve the chil- 
dren. The reformers envision a rela- 
tionship like that between patients 
. and doctors, or clients and lawyers. 

The quality of services delivered to 
students, Mr. Wise says, "depends on 
the capacity of the teacher to make 
appropriate decisions." 

At a ginncc, the opposing forces 
' seem uncf|uelly matched. On one side 
' is the power of the state and the 
educatkm bureaucracy, along with at . 
least a part of the power of the purse. 

But tho56 on the other side of the 
battle lines have their assets: a grow- 
ing public belief thnt good teachers 
can make chiklren not only learn but 
want to learn; and actual examples of 
classrooms that prove that the belief 
IsJustifkMJ. 

Demonstrations of success through 
Imaginative teaching are more con- 
. vincTng than test scores inching up at 
snail's pace as a result of legislated 
standardizatloa 

Refomiors take courage from a 
number of develonmonts. 

The Coalition of Essential Schools, 
headed by Theodore Sizrr, the former 
dean of the Graduate School of 
Educatton at Harvard, shows how to 
give the p<iwer to improve the schools 
to principals and teachers rather 
. than to the states or to the education 
I establishment. 

The National Network for Hduca- 
' tional Renewal, created by John I. 1 
Goodlad, a leading reformer, sIhiws 
? how colalxiratiuJ between schools 
i and colleges can rclse standards in 
(new ways. 

Tlie two teacher unions, the Amer- 
' lean Federation of Teachers and the 
National Education Association, are 
! supporting grassroots reform, 
i The National Board for Profcs- 
I sional Teaching Standards, an out- 

* growth of the 1986 report, "A Nation , 
J Prepared: Teachers for the 2l3t Cen- 
: tury," by the CamcRic Forum on 

Education and the Economy, aims it 

* giving teachers professional stand* 
: ing, like that enjoyed by physicians, 
' lawyers and engineers. 



• In Indlnnnpolis, eight tenchrrs pre- 
vailed on ihr^ authorities to let them 

: run their own elementary school, 
based in part on the theories of How- 
ard Gardner, a psychologist at Har* 
vard, which stress tlie concept of mni- 
tlple intelligences. Hy seeking out the 

' strengths of individt.nl children and 
working as n team, the teachers focus 
on each child's rapacity to succeed in 
different ways. Although the children 
study the reguLir academic sulijects, 
they are also set f roe to explore and 
to excel in ai eas of their special inlcl* 
llgence. In addition, a school* wide 
theme, such as prM)ple*s relationship 
to their environment, is inlnKhiced 
' every nine weeks. Ench child pro- 
duces a personal project on the 
theme. 

"1 see lots of <ipt>tirtunhies dining 
the day for kids to to he gofKl ;it some* 
thing," said Kathleen M. 'iVoods, who 
teaches first grade. 

James A. Adams, superintendent of 
lndiana}>olls .scIumiI.s, says Iho.se 
teachers are given a chance *'to 
create, develop, and explore in ways 
that most te;ichers never have." 

The superintendent's office of 
Miami-Dade County has given 
schools the option to operate inde* 
pendently of the county bureaucracy, 
provided teachers can present nccep- 
tlhle action plan.s. Teachers may 
apply for wnivers of union, state or 
even sciiool tK)ard regulations 

The.se more or le.ss radical experi- 
ments have in conmion an attempt to 
extricate locnl .schools ^ principals 
and teachers ^ from the clutches of 
bureaucratic controLs. 

For the nuimenl. the forces facing 
each otiier ai e far from equal in 
power. 71ie state's and educntion bu- 
reaucracies' powers are firmly en- 
trenched. The reformers' power is 
mainly in their ideas. Their .secret 
weapon, however, is a clientele — 
parents and employers of the .schools* 
graduates ^ di.ssntisfied with the 
woy things aie. 

For the moment, the only .safe pre* 
diction is thnt holly foughl'battles are 
ahead befoi e the f nie of the reform 
movement Is decided. 
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CHARTING THE USA 



WlK^litr!!8te^ wars' money 

ProsWeht Beaaah's Stratealc Offense Initiative 
"star vmre'!']^ la fti the resean^i stage. Contracts for the 
past Ave yeart .total $16 ttWon. eaya Pe*««gn «^ 
Xmarieari Sd^^ vxhlch opposes SDl. Of that, 78% te 

fiwto<»por a ^^on s ;12%tofederalla^)s;8%toun^vere^ 
, gov«"*»«*«0«wles and nonijrofit grouwand 2% 
to tore^^ contractors. VVhere the money goes In the USA: 

SWe-;! ^-v^.>>l ;fr" : Value of contracts Rank 



$1 .026,880.327 4 

1:988.983 T 33 < 

56.504.367 19 ; 

6.645.481.276 : V 1 

751.164.558 6 • 

.134,617,533 J 15 

614.000 41 

72,949.307 18 

198.023,806 12 

,33,277,103 23 

228,000 . 46 

= 47,876,975 . 20 

4,894,727 .. 29 

514,085 43 

258,950 .. 45 

549,583 . 42 

1,882,301 35 

4,634,614 30 

227,155,070 11 

' 283,013,434 3 

6,338.948 28 

83,918,938 16 

145,735.041 13 

79,982 47 

872.000 38 

1.897,700 35 

4,110,155 31 

139,605,5M 14 

1.590,478,524 2 

323.367596 9 

33,674,696 22 

47,611,019 21 

19,390,527 24 

792.000 39 

271,889,096 10 

.. 1.934,100 . 34 

749,842 40 

19,02634 ■ 25 

519,055,429 . 7 

79,578,794 17 

18,205,155 26 

329^24,710 ; 8 

789,717,419 5 

506,000 44 

3,764,675 32 

Wyoming . : -^^ -.;.(L ,l-5Sf'52S ' 2Z 

Trust Territories 17,381,202 27 



Arizora 

Colorado^ ^ ^ 

Connactlcut'; , . 
Deiawara 

OistrtetofOolumbia 
Ftorida 

Hawaii . 
IHnois w ..'C',.. I, 

Indiana ' 
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Kansas 
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Louisiana 
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New Jersey . : . 
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Oklahoma 
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Rhode Island 
South CaroUfW . ^ 
Tenneesee s >j\'' - . 
Texas 

* Utah '-^^ M.'.V;/^>'->;^'»/ij:»\-i 

Washington 
Wert^^ ' 
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Issues by Sector: Environment 




♦SUBSn OF ENVRONMEfT AL ISSUES 



Major Trends Despite a strong showing in mia-ieai, Environmental issiies as a group did 

not deliver co their early promise to rise throughout 1987. Average monthly 
coverage was down over 12% from 1986. Waste, Contemnation and the Ozone 
Layer ranain potentially explosive issues able to cxmrand large chuiiks of 
space. Sensitivity of editors to events as an opportunity to exploit them 
remains hi^. But they have not yet became a daily concern of major media. 

Active Issues 'I^o-thirds of all reporting on the envircranent in 1987 focused on land and 

water conservation — the traditional meat and potatoes of middle-class 
environmental activism. Over the years the total coverage of envirctimental 
issues hovered arrund 2% of normal news volume with land aivi water issues 
steadily taking a half or more. Last year they were up — and preempted 
other issues. Despite strong appeal, new threats like the emergence of the 
Ozone Layer got relatively small exposure — though what appeared was 
highly provocative. Waste and Contamination issues tcok 0.44% of national 
media coverage last year. They showed a slight rising trend, suggesting 
that editors are seeking cut mo.e news on this subject. By contrast 
coverage of chemical firms as a group as down, and no chemical firm was 
among the 20 most exposed in the year. 

Oct the Horizcfi The future of eivircnmental issues lies in two distinct directions: 

The first is linkage with the nation's continually growing concern with 
Health. The sexxA is the globalization of issues. Increasingly 
envircwnental ssues feel the force cf the "global-local" phononenon. The 
most recent ca i is the Danish concern about workers* helping to clean up 
radiation from a U.S. nuclear-bomb accident in the Arctic Circle. Recent 
media coverage of Danish experience is playing back into the ongoing U.S. 
argument about government's liability for danger fron radiation involved in 
defaise work. While worry over loss of tropical rain forests in Brazil is 
not headline news, the latest news from the Ozone Hole always gets scro 
space. Chemc*yl and Bhopal established the "relevance" test: if the same 
event could happai here or touch people here, editors treat a foreign story 
as domestic news. The horizon of environmental cc73rage is not^ far tdder 
than 5 years ago. In the long rui. public interest is ba^.i to rise. 
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US.D^)artnKntofEch3cation • OfTxxcfEducatkxialRssmx^andln^^ 



Contact: DebraECenId 
(202)3S74S81- 



Cater i3r Education Statistts 



Higher Education Enrollment 



September 1987 



^^^iZ^iiSS^^ i^'y^ii^'eSu. ike media, cndedu^' 

flOb^SJ/^Si^!^^ Subsequent editions 

VOduate^, earned degrees eorjh.ed, andinstnictionalstttff. 



—Emerson J. Elliott, Director 
Center for Education Statistics 



Next 5 Yon: Higher Education EnroUment Growth Slows 



HighUghts 

1987 Higher Education EmoUmeiu 

t Education Sutisiics (CES) projecu that this 

*?.lLf enroUment in institutioifc of higher education 
will be down sl«htl|y from the 1986 levcKpJpeRcnt). 

•Althouih few runtime studenu are projected this fall (a 
decline of 2.1 percent), the Center forecasu an increase in the 
number of pan^une studenu (1^ peroenl over the previous 
year). 

• EnroUnients at 4- and 2-year ittstitutiom are cadi orokctcd 
lodeciease<BihUy(p.7anda9pe«en«.iespectlvely)r 

•ftibUc coOeteenroUment is forccut to decrease slighd^ (1.0 
f**^?, -nfff iirtvatf mllrgf mfpTiiui la iimuM m«4n ita M f. 

5-YcarCutlook ^ 

tSl^Sl""^^^''^*^ ^^^J-CESproj^ 
Mai enroUment in the nationli coOetet and universities win 
■weaie slifhtly from 1987 to 1989 (12J0 million to 12J6 
S^y!L*!"^"> dedinini to 1120 million students by 
I99r m deocM leneca the dedlne k) the tiaJtional 
«r population. Ahhough the It. to 24-year^ population b 

Ik 



projected to decline 7.0 perwmt over this period, total enroll- 
ment it expected to increase slightly in 1989 due to rising en- 
roUment rates of 18- to 2«-year-olds and increasing enroH- 

fflcnu of female, older, and pan^ime studenu before dedinu^ 
in 1991. 

• EnroUment at 4.year ooOeges wiB decline by 0.8 percent, 
from 7./0 million to 7.64 miUion. EnroUment at 2-year insU- 
tuuons wUl decrease 0.9 percem. from 4.60 mUlion to 4.56 
nttUion. 

•Public coUege cnroUmsm in 1991 win be about the same as 

hi 1987. whUe enroUment in private instUutions is expected to 
dedine4Jpereent. 

•EnroUmenu for cadi sex wiO dedine-roen by 0.5 percent, 

f -5 '-^ •"'"•on «nd *«nen by 1.1 percent, 

fiom 6.48 fflUUon to 6.41 mUUoo. 

•FuD-time studenu wiU decrease 3 J percent, from 7.00 mil- 
im to 6.77 miffion. In contrast, part-time studenu win increase 
2J peioeat. ftom 5 JO mUUon to 5.43 miUioo. 

TaH'?*'^!!*^""* enroUment wiU dedine by 1 J percent, from 
10.55 iniUion to 10.42 miUion. Graduate enroUment wfll in- 
ewse 2.1 percent, from 1.46 mUlion to 1.49 milUon. whUe 
nst-professional enroUment wiU remain stable at 290.000. 

OS 87-449 
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Future view 



OPINION 



Learning Needs in a Ctianying World 



The world is changing. This has been so ever since 
the beginning of humanity. What is new, however, 
i$ the high rate of this change, which has greatly re- 
duced ihe time allowed for adaptation. We could al- 
most say that the very concept of change has itself 
changed/ due to an acceleration of history. 

Remarkable breakthroughs in science and technol* 
cgy have led to an explosion of knowledge — and 
have contributed to an overflow of information. It is 
estimated that the total knowledge of mankind now 
doubles every seven or eight years. Over 2,000 new 
books are published daily. And it is not only the 
amount of information that has grown. The speed of 
its p*'ocesstng (1.2 billion operations per second in a 
Cray 2 computer), the stocking capacity (the equiva- 
lent of 275,000 pages on a small compact laser disc), 
and the ease and rapidity of access through telematics 
have totally transformed the servicing of knowledge. 

The information revolution and the developments 
in high technologies such as artificial intelligence, 
biotechnolf ^jy, new materials, and space technologies 
have one ingredient in common: knowledge. There 
is much less emphasis on natural resources or even 
capital. This transformation of society from a civiliza- 
tion based on raw materials, capital, and production 
to one based on human resources and knowledge is 
an irreversible development, with huge consequences 
for our learning systems. 

What is needed is an overhauling of our learning 
systems. Ou; learning systems are geared toward 
maintenance and pattern reproduction and are not at 
ease with dynamic processes. They must be trans- 
formed to make them sodoculturaily relevant and cap- 
able of fadng the challenges that change has brought 
about. We need "'innovative learning"' instead of 
''maintenance learning.'' Innovative learning calls for 
two prerequisites: participation and anticipation. 

Some of the learning needs of the "society of knowl- 
edge" that is in the making and that will sooner or 
later include all parts of the world are: 

• A reshaping of learning systems to favor innova- 
tion, participation, and anticipation in order to facili- 
tate the tackling of the growing complexity that a 
society of knowledge entails. 

• National programs for the eradication of illiteracy 
in the shortest time possible. 

• A greater emphasis on research and develop- 
ment, particularly in areas that have a direct bearing 
on the understanding of the learning process. 

• A concentration on high technology, especially 
in the case of less-developed countries, who must put 
aside what has been euphemistically called "appro- 
priate" technology. 



• The development of pew criteria and parr meters, 
as well as statistical norms and standards, to monitor 
achievements in the field of education and learning. 

• The building-up of natic.ial, regional, and inter- 
national information networks on learning. 

• The launching of an international multidiscipli- 
nary research project on the learning process, involv- 
ing industrialized and developing countries alike. 

• A new understanding of the concept of "work," 
with a more intimate connection between employ- 
ment, learning, and leisure. 

• A novel approach to equity and social justice tfiat 
would provide equal learning opportunities within 
and between countries. 

Learning has become, more than ever before, a 
long-term process. Any reform of our learning sys- 
tems must be worked out in terms of generations. We 
must achie/e a thorough change all the way from 
preschool education to postgraduate studies, includ- 
ing the training of teachers and the production of new 
teaching materials. A period of 15 to 20 years is the 
minimum time required to transform an educational 
system. 

A society of knowledge is one in which the frontiers 
between disciplines gr^^dually crumble and where 
substance is sought at the interconnecting nodes. One 
of our learning challenges is to "unlearn" — to reduce 
the resistance to change of those involved with the 
learning profession. 

A society of knowledge is also one that manages to 
overcome the "technological fix" and the supremacy 
of technocrats, so as to democratize the production 
and the use of the fruits of science and technology 
for the betterment of life. The survival of ihe human 
race, in a society of knowledge, will depend on its 
ability to bridge an ever-increasing human gap be- 
tween knowledge and the manner in which it is used. 

—Mahdi Elmandfra 

Mahdi Elmandjra is president of the Inters ational Association of 
Futuribles and is a member of the Clu^ 1ome. His address is 
University Mohammed V, Rabat, Morv 



Future View, a reguhr feature in THE FUTURIST, is 
an editorial pfl^^^/wf^ various writers' opiuious about 
the trends and likely events that will influence the future 
Readers are invited to respond to these editorials or to 
submit their man to be considered for publication in THE 
FUTURIST Send to: Managing Editor, THE FUTURIST, 
4916 St. Elmo Avenue, Bethcsda, Maryland 208U. 
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Research IsaKey to Compditwemss, Leaders Am^e 



wasiiinoton 
An overwhciming miyority of busi- 
ness, unlversjiy, and stale leaders 
believe research and ediicalkHi are 
the keys to improving American 
competitiveness in world markets. 

But many of those leaden believe 
the universityHmlustry partnerships 
clesigned to make research and edu- 
cation more relevant to the needs of 
business will have hale effect oa the 
country's ability to compete. 

Those are two of the findings of a 
survey, conducted by the National 
Ciovemor's Association and the Con- 
fcrcnce Board, of 500 university offi- 
cials. slate officials responsible for 
scienceandtechnology policies, and 
senior rcsearchand-dcvclopment of- 
ficers of technology companies. 
The results of the survey were re- 



^Mcd by the National Science Foun- 
dation, which financed the project, in 
a report entitled The Role of Science 
and Technology in Economic Com- 
petiiiveness. 

The survey found that participants 
m cooperaUve research ventures be- 
tween universities, and industries 
generally believed that industry was 
not commitUng iu "best and bright- 
est to such ventures. 

Although business leaders had fa- 
vorab'e opinions of cooperative pro- 
gran,*, more than half of those sur- 
veyed believed they wouW not havea 
critical impact on U.S. competitive- 
ness. Only one-quarter believed they 
would have a critical impact on the 
competitiveness of their companies. 

In contrast, more than 80 per cent 
of the stale oflicialsand two-thirds of 



the university leaders believed such 
partneiships would have a critical 
impact on the country's economic 
competitiveness. 

Both business and str.ie leaders 
however, agreed with university olfi* 
cials that more investment was 'iccd- 
ed 10 upgrade laboratory equipment 
and research buildings. Tliey aKo 
agreed that improvements must be 
m^e in the f^uality of science, engi- 
»»cenng. and malhemalics educalicin 
and that colleges and universities 
must become belter able to recruit 
and retain qualified faculty membei n. 

Copies of the report nuiy be oii 
tained free from the Forms and VuhU- 
calions Office. National Science 
Foundation. Kwim 232 IK(KI (i 
Street. N.W.. Washington 20550. 

— KIM M<D<>NAI |> 
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The Schools 
We Deserve 
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They would 
improve if we 
made them matter 
more by letting 
fewer sttidents 
go to college 



"*:iliam J. Bennett 
Secretary of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Secretary Bennett: 

You have written me— as well as many others, no doubt- 
asking for thou^ts on the state of American education. You 
want some fresh ideas for a sequel to the 1983 report "A 
Nation At Risk." Fair enough. Writing is my business, and 
I'm happy to oblige with a few subversive views. 

To be blunt, the reform so far has been tepid Of course, 
there's huge variety, because control over the schools lies in 
states and nearly 16,000 school districts. Many of their 
reform efforts move in the right direction* Course require- 
ments and standards are being toughened Teachers are 
being paid L.«>re. But most changes remain cosmetic. We 
haven't yet faced the basic problem, which lies in public 
attitudes: since World War II wehave felt thatsending more 
students further in school would produce a better-educated 
society. We wanted to open college to everyone. We mistook 
schooling for education. 

Wegettheschoolswedeserve,as historian Diane Ravitch 
has written. We have graduated more people with degrees, 
but the d^rees have meant less— and sometimes they 
haven't meant anything. In a sense, mass mediocrity has 
been t e policy. Today's most-needed education reform is to 
reverse that policy: to cut back on so-called *1iigher educa- 
tion" and to bolster high schools. 

It's true that some test scores have recently risen. But 
evidence of educational shortcomings still abounds. Consid* 
er the experienceof the New YorkTelephoneCo. Applicants 
for its entry-level jobs, such as operators and clerks, must 
pass basic tests in vocabulary^ numbers and problem^Iv- 
mg. In the first half of 1987, only 16 percent of 22380 
applicants passed A study by Ravitch and CJiester E. Finn 
Jr., a top oflicial in your department, found that 17*year-oId 
high-school students have huge gaps in their knowledge of 
history and literature. Only 32 percent knew that the Civil 
War occurred in the last half of the 19th century. 

Unfortunately, the usual suggestions for improving the 
schools are unpromising. Democrats propose we spend 
more; the trouble is that we have been spending more. Per 
pupil spending (adjusted for inflation) has risen about 60 
percent since 1969. Some Republicans embrace ^Vouchers," 
which would give parents funds for either public or private 
schools. Competing for students, it's argued, would reinvig- 
orate public schools. Actually, vouchers might weaken the 



public schools by draining away the best students and most 
engaged parents. Support for public education could wane. 

What's too easy and available cheapens in value. The 
point of cutting back on college is not to make it an elite 
experience. It's to improve both college and hign school. 
High school remains the last basic education for most Amer- 
icans. What states save by spending less on colleges should 
be used to raise salaries for public-school teachers. But 
money isn't the main probleir fhe pressing needs are to 
attract superior teachers and to create a climate in which 
students want to learn. Here's what I'd suggest: 

l*Thestatesshc'^dclosel5to20percentof their universi- 
ties, colleges and community colleges. Almost anyone who 
wants to go to college can. All that's required isa high-school 
degree. Only elite state and private schools remain selec- 
tive. Standards suffer. High school loses its relevance be- 
causestudents know they can goon to the nextstage. Once in 
college, they're less prepared. The result is huge waste and 
personal disappointment About half of college freshmen 
don't graduate. 

2. The federal government should adopt academic re- 
quirements—minimum scores on standanlized tests— for 
guaranteed colleg3 loans. States should raise tuitions at 
their colleges and universities. Subsidizing those who are 
unqualified or can afford to pay is senseless. Student tuition 
and fees at state schools average only 40 percent of tl»ose 
charged by private colleges and universities. Higher tuition 
revenues should be used to raise scholarships for needy, 
qualified students. 

3* States should end the standard certification route for 
public-school teachers— a degree (or courses) from teachers 
colleges. To get better teachers requires a larger pool of 
candidates. Teachers should know more about what they 
teach: science, mathematics, English, history. We need 
tougher teacher-competency tests that anyone could take. 
Teachers colleges would then focus more on substance, less 
on teaching methods. These are vital, but should be taught 
by the schools. New teachers shouldn't be tossed into cla;>s- 
rooms; they need better orientation courses and more time 
as assistants to experienced teachers. 

Of course, these ideas won't be popular. Some may think 
them radical. They offend public sensibilities and many 
interest groups. College presidents don't want to shrink 
their colleges. Teachers usually don't welcome extra compe- 
tition for their jobs or tougher standards. The trouble is the t 
these problems don't fool our children. They recognize poor 
teachers. They know colleges are begging for students. They 
sense that society values schooling, not education. 

Itwould Lj nice if allstudentslikedschool.'niat has never 
happened and probably never vrill. What's vital is that 
most students think education matters for their future. We 
are failing at that The Ravitch-Finn study found that two- 
thirds of high-school seniors do an hour or less of home- 
work a night A survey by The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching asked high-school teachers 
to judge serious school problems. Student apathy was 
mentioned by more than two-thirds, student absenteeism 
by more than half and disruptive classroom behavior by 
aibout a third. 

You cannot change the schools sinple-handedly. Power in 
our school system is decentralized. But, you can prod people 
to think critically. We won't deserve the schools that we 
need until we shed some popular illusions. No one benefits 
from a system built on well-intentioned fictions. People 
ultimately discoverwhetherthey have theskillsand knowl- 
edge they need in life. Degreesare meaningless if they don't 
signify real accomplishments. It's time we absorbed— and 
acted upon— that 'esson. 
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Cradle-to-CpUege Proposals for Tuition Payment 



Special i* Hie New Ytrii Ttam 

BOSTON, Feb. 16 Education offi- 
cials in Massachusetts have devised 
a plan to encourage parents to start 
saving money early for their chil- 
dren's college educatioa They say it 
will serve as a model for other states. 

The Massachusetts plan, developed 
by the staff of Guv. Michael S. Duka* 
kis, is a variation oii several pro- 
grams for pay^g tuition in advance 
that were surted by other states and 
by private schools in the last year to 
help families pay college costs. The 
programs have come into being as of* 
ficial concern rises over the fact that 
fewer middle-income families set 
aside noney to pay for their diil* 
dren's college education. 

Seven states have enacted tuition 
prepayment plans and several are 
considenng them, but some of the 
plans have been criticized by educa> 



tors as poor financial investments tor 
the states and as limiting coVtgc 
choices. Some of the plans apply only 
to public institutkms and most of 
them penalize students who attend 
colleges outside the home su^e. 

Fralse From Educaairs 

' The Massachusetts plan has drawn 
praise from several educators be- 
cause it combines a savings program 
with a tuitk)n guarantee. It calls for 
the Legislature to issue general obli- 
gation bonds, each worth a set per- 
centage of tuition at a particular 
school Parenu could biy the bonds 
over the years before their children 
were ready for college. The bonds 
would be uix-exempt and available in 
denominations as low as $50. The par- 
ent would be guaranteed that the 
bonds would b? worth the same frac- 
tion of tuition when the child entered 
college as at the vine of purchase. 



The state would publish an annual 
list of how mud; the bonds were 
worth tov;ard tuition sti each r^rtici- 
pating school For exanip'e, a 1100 
savings bond might represent 1/lOth 
of a year's tuition at a sute college, 
1/ 12th of a year at a public university, 
or l/18th of a year at a medium- 
priced private college. 

The Massachusetts plan, which has 
not yet been put into legislation, was 
inspired by a tuition guarantee pro- 
gram that has been approved in 
Michigan and an Illinois savings bond 
program that pays a premium if used 
for tuition at a private or public 
school in the state. 

More than a dozen colleges offer 
their own tuitton prepay.nent plans. 
These programs began to catch on in 
sute legislatures last year after 
Michigan passed a plan that would 
allow the parents of a young child to 



pay several UKUsand dollars into a 
state-run trust and be guaranteed full 
tuition for the dUkl at any of the 
sute's public institutions. 

The Michigan plan, adopted m 
December 1986, has not been put into 
effect, pending a tax ruling from the 
Internal Revenue Service. Also con- 
tingent on the ruling are prepayment 
tuition plans in Florida, Indiana, 
Maine and Tennessee. Wyoming ha^ 
9 plan in eirTect providing for the ad- 
vance payment of tuition. ^ 
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^^d^&ied Test Scores: 

Voodoo Statistics for the Nation? 



By EDWARD B.FISKE 
Ganison Keillor, the folk humorist, 
as provoked many a smile by his de- 
Option of the mythical Kma of Lake 
Wob^^ as a place where the women 
re strong, the men good looking and 
all the children are above average." 

But looking closely at 
the resulu of the esti* 
News mated 50 million sund- 
AoaH'sIs ardlzed achievement 
tesu taken by American 
schoolchildren every 
year, it seems that sudi fantasies are 
no longer a laughing matter. 

For several ycais virtually every 
sute education department, and even 
the most urbanized local school dis- 
tricts, have released standardized 
test scores showing that their diil- 
dren are reading, writing and calcu- 
fating above the national average. 
Since this by def initkm is impossible, 
test makers and educators have been 
accused of playing sutistical or 
educational shell games. 
Last we^ CheslT E. Finn Jr^ the 

MMMstuni United Sutes Secreury of 
EducaUoo In charge of research, 
called both sides into his office to ex- 
plore the iisue He concluded that the 
sundardized test scores used to 
evahiate puUlc schools were not al- 
%rays what they appeared to be. 
<Uke Wobegon Effect' 

What Mr. Finn described as the 
-Lake Wobegon effect" was first 
raised in a systematic way by Dr. 
John J. Cannell, a family physician in 
Beaver. W.Va., who was concerned 
about the problems of low self-esteem 
and depression he saw in many of his 
teen-age paUents. "I noticed a dis- 
crepancy between their academic 
performance and the grade level to 
which they were assigned,'' he said 

When Dr. Cannell heard a report 
one day from his sute's education de- 
. partmentthat schoolchildren in West 
Virginia, which has one of Uie highest 
Illiteracy rates in the nation, were 
performing above the national aver- 
age, his concern turned into anger. 



He formed a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, Friends for Education Inc.. and 
canvassed state education drpari- 
menis around the country. "We could 
not find any state that was below the 
national average." be said 

Participants in last week's meet- 
ing, called by Mr. Finn to explore Dr. 
Canneirs charges, said what struck 
them the most was that none of the 
two dozen people present, not even 
the test makers, look issue with his 
findings. 

"There's no dispute that test scores 
are rising," said David G. Deffley. 
general manager of CTB/McGraw- 
Hill, publisher of t^- California 
Achievement Test and o'her tests. 
"The dispute comes aUmi why." 
Reasons for Effect 

At least these four reasons are usu- 
ally suggested: 

^Definitions of "average" are out 
of date. The major tests are first 
given to a sumtlfic sample of stu- 
dents around the country. Their 
scores become the norms for deter- 
mining whether ihose who follow are 
scored above, at or below the national 
average. But norms for many of these 
tests have not been re-set for six or 
seven years. Testers say that schools 
have been getting better and the 
average has been rising. Consequent- 
ly, many stuoents who mif^t other- 
wise now be scored "below average" 
are still "above average" compared 
with the eariy 1980's sample groups. 

^Schools pick tesu that match 
their curriaihims. This m-»nns that 
their students, tmlike many of those 
in the sample, will find a close fit be- 
tween the questions and what they 
have been taught 

COnce teacheiS become familiar 
with the tests, they tend to alter their 
teach to anticipate what their stu- 
dents will encounter. 



^There arc no industry standards 
on what students lake the test. For 
the trial tesis. many districts give the 
examinations to all ftnd'^nts. inrhicl- 
ing those with leammg problems But 
many of the districts using the test 
exclude the scores of such students. 
"I find that reprehensible " said Mr. 
Finn. 

Wide-Ranging Debate 

Some explanations are themselves 
disputed, beginning with the assump- 
tion that schools have improved in the 
I980*s. Althougli primary school 
' scores have risen, high school scores 
have not. The Educational Records 
Bureau, which specializes in testing 
students in private schools and in 
wealthy suburban districts, reports 
th": scores at all grade levels have 
bt^n "stable since 1979-80." 

There is also debate over liow far 
schools go to align their curriculums 
with the te«*". Dr. Canneil rharges 
that many schools are givmg thnr 
students actual test items. T^^si 
makers acknowledge that so!!ic 
schools use the same form of the tots 
every year, but they argue that ♦he 
outright "cheating" alleged by Dr. 
Cannell is not widespread. 

When all is said and done, everyone 
seems to agree that the standardized 
testing in this «mntry i« structured so 
that, e>:cept in rare periocs when stu- 
dent learning is on the d'*cline, it is 
impossible to have a test where half 
of the students will be reported to be 
above average and half below. 

Mr. Finn, who acknowledges he did 
not realize the full extent of the test- 
ing paradox, 5Ugg**sted that it would 
be a "fine idea" to •'old any 'uturc 
meetings in the Chatterbox Cnfc. 

That's the place in Lake Wobegon 
that serves up Powdermilk nismit? 
wholesome enough to "give shy per- 
sons the strength to get up and do 
what needs to be done." 
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Dan B. Flaming 



Teaching the Great Issues of the Future 



Educators debate how 
the great issues of the 
future should be pre- 
sented to students. U.S. 
textbooks ''solve'' the 
problem by avoiding 
thiese issues almost en- 
tiiely. 

One of the hottest battlegrounds 
in the ongoing debate over second- 
ary education priorities is the place 
in the curriculum— if any — for the 
great issues of the future. 

Differing sdiook of thought exist 
on this subject. Some believe that 
the study of the great books and 
ideas of the past Is sufficient to 
build a solid base for students to 
cope with whatever happens in the 
future. Some want a focus on ac- 
quiring the basic skills from the 3 
R's. Others want the spotlight on 
critical thinking skills. Still otfiers 
view the school as a problem-solv- 
ing laboratory and desire a a>r- 
Jculum built around pervasive and 
enduring issues that are facing the 
worid today and will be witfi us for 
many decades to come^--the gr<*»t 
issues of the future. 

Within education drdes, (hert is 
debate not only over whether great 
issues of the future should be 
studied but also over how they 
should be presented. For example, 
Herbert I. London, author of Why 
Are They Lying To Children? and na- 
tional diairman of the Visions of 
the Future education program of 
the Hudson Institute, charges that 
public school textixH>ks ate "mis- 
taken, misguided, and misleading 
prophets of doom.'' 

London was disturbed by what 
he perceived as the inaccurateness 
of reports such as The Limits to 
Growth issued by the Qub of Rome 
in 1972 and the Global 2000 Report 
from the Carter administration in 
1980. He suggests that reports such 
as these have given students in 



public schools a grim message 
about the future that says, "We feel 
we're traveling first class on *he 
ntanic." He seemed pleased that 
the back-to-basics movement has 
cruwded texts and courses dejUng 
with the future out of many 
schoob' curriculums. 



Analyzing Textbooks 

To determine what coverage is 
currently given to great issues of 
the? fiihtre, I reviewed 20 recent 
high-school-level textbooks— five 
each in worid geography, world 
histoiy. United Spates history, and 
American goverunent. I ^pedfi- 
cally focused on their treatment of 
five future issue areas: nudear war, 
the environment, population growth 
and its effect on the allocation of 
v/orid resources, medical advances 
(with an emphasis on the lengthen- 
ing of human life), and human 
ri^ts. 

World Geography Textbooks 

The worid geography textbooks 
dealt fairiy sutetantively with 
popiilatk>n growth and the envi- 
roiunent. Of the five texts ex- 
amined, one gave a very thorough 
treatment to environmental prob- 
lems ranging fiom soil erosion to 
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''Students must rely on sources other than 
textbooks to obtain information on most of the 
great issues of the future/' 
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oil spills and offered possible solu- 
tions to these problems. All of the 
books gave at least a brief mention 
to the future issue areas, with one 
being particularly positive and two 
rather pessimistic about the future. 

Three of the books' references to 
population problems only pre- 
sented the problem and then left it 
hanging. One was very positive, 
but raised '^tions as to its accu- 
racy by makii statements such as 
filings are getting better for 
Mexico. They will be even better 
tomorrow.'' (This quotation, inci- 
dentally, illustrates the difficulty 
of evaluating optimism/pessimism. 
Differing outiooks offer constant 
pitfolls in such judgments.) 

All five texts mentioned some 
advances in medical t^chnology 
and the reduction of disease. The 
long-icrm implications of these 
ch^ngcj, however, were not pur- 
sued. 

World History Tsxtbooks 

A textbook for a worid history 
course has the great challenge of 
trying to indude events ranging 
from prehistoric times to the pres- 
ent in aU areas of Uie worid. As a 
result, it is not stuprising tfuit, of 
the five textbooks reviewed in 
worid history, only one really de- 
voted any significant coverage to 
all five future issue areas. All of the 
textbooks provided at least a per- 
functory gUmpse of population and 
environmental issues* The best 
overall coverage was given to 
human rights, particulariy apart- 
heid in South A^ca. 

The amount of space devoted to 
the five future issue areas ranged 
Trom a page or two in three of the 
books to pages in one. The nor- 
mal heading for these issues was a 
title such as "^Challenges for To- 
morrow." 

It was difficult to classify the five 
textbooks as either optimistic or 
pessimistic* For some issues the 
tone was upbeat, such as fo;* 
human rights, and medical ad- 
vances. But coverage of the popu- 



lation issue generally left one won- 
dering what was going to happen 
next. 

United StBM History TexttKioks 

Only one futiue issue area was 
given a thorough treatment in the 
rive high-school-level United 
States history texts: that of human 
ri^ts in the United States. Iliis in- 
cluded rights for groups such as 
bLcks, women, Hispanics, and In- 
dians, with two books giving atten- 
tion to the rights of the handicap* 
ped. None of ^e books offered 
much coverage on the nuclear arms 
race, but tfiree briefly discussed en- 
vironmental issues. The ""graying 
of Anierica'^ and populatir^t trends 
were generally ignored except as 
those trends related to minorities 
and tfie growth of the "sun belf* 
Medical technology and the issues 
. surrotmding it were given very lit- 
tle or no coverage. 

Since U.S. history is usually a re- 
quired course for all students, the 
weak coverage by course textbooks 
of the great issues of the future is 
of particular concern. Adding to 
this problem in borii worid and 
U.S* history courses is the fact that 
teachers often fail to reach the mod- 
em period at aQ, and so--even if a 
future issue area is included in the 
text— ^ dass may never get to it. 

American Government 
Textbooks 

One future issue area was given 
lengthy coverage in all five books: 
hunum rights in the United States, 
primarily centering around the Bill 
of Rights* And four texts devoted 
a few pages to for«rIgn poliq' delib- 
erations related to controlling the 
arms race. But aside from these two 
future issues areas, virtually noth- 
ing else related to great issues of 
the future is dealt with at all, with 
the exception of two books provid- 
ing some limited covera^je of en- 
virorunental issues. 

Overall, with the exception of 
their very uetaOed coverage of civil- 



rights issues in the United States, 
the American government text- 
books did not provide much infor- 
mation on great issues. This is par- 
ticularly disappointing since t^e 
students using these textbooks are 
usually Seniors and may never 
again have the chance to explore 
these issues in a formal academic 
setting. 

Textbook Reform 

Related to the debate on the 
coverage of the great issues are re- 
cent and heated attacks on the poor 
qtuiiity of textbooks used in public 
schools. As a result of these com- 
plaints, a number of state and na- 
tiorud organizations have con- 
ducted studies to determine how 
public school texttxx)ks can be 
strengthened. 

CaHfbmia is leading the way in 
this movement, setting new stan- 
dards requiring more ''content and 
substance" in texts. Making the 
task more difficult for textbook 
publishers is the mandate hy states 
such as California for "themes that 
broaden students' awareness of 
their own and other societies." 

Based on the findings of this re- 
view, it is apparent that students 
must rely on sources other than 
textbooks to obtain information on 
most of the great issues of the fu- 
ture. If the textbook continues to 
dominate the content of the cur- 
riculum, as many believe it will, the 
problem of students with little 
academic futture-orientation will 
grow. 
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Appendix B: R2 Delphi at Utopia County 
Community College 



INTRODUCTION 



One of the principal difficulties with conventional forecasting methods is that 
they are generally incapable of detecting unprecedented future events (e.g. surprises). 
Methods that attempt to identify potential surprise events provide decision-makers 
with the opportunity to explore the implications of alternative visions of the future 
and to mitiate appropriate strategies in anticipation of those futures. In other words, 
such methods allow those involved in planning to create futures that happen for the 
organization and not just response to futures that happen to the organization. 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to identify and assess those potential 
developments which could affect the future of Utopia County Community College, 
bpecifically, this questionnaire is designed to elicit your judgments on the critical trends 
and future events that could have importance to the college's future. The t ime horizon 
'I "f,''^ ^° y^^" *° Although none of us can tell precisely the future 

that will materialize over the next 10 years, each of us has a reasonably clear idea 
of a set of patterns and a small range of possible deviations which create an image 
for us of the "most likely future." It is this image of the future that typically guidls 
our decisions in formulating long-term strategic plans. Please keep this image of the 
most hkely future" in mind as vou make your forecasts for th e future in thic 
questionnaire. Tlie forecasts you provide should be a reflection of your expectations, 
not your preferences. 

The questionnaire is divided into two parts. The first part is an evaluation of the 
importance for the college's future of selected trends. The second part is an evaluation 
of potential events which also may affect UCCC's future. 

Move quickly through the questionnaire. Do not labor over any single answer. Your 
first impression is likely to be your best. 



PART I - EVALUATION OF KEY TRENDS 



In this section of the questionnaire you are being asked to forecast the level of selected trends and 
evaluate their consequences on the college should they materialize by 1997* In forecasting the level of 
the trends listed below, «issume their present levels in 1986 !\ve each 100> Then cstim.itc their most likely 
levels at two points in the future — 1992 and 1997. Please note: a trend's level can increase, decrease, 
or remain level as the future evolves* It is possible that a particular trend may first increase and then 
decrease or vice versa over the present level* Also, the level of a trend can go to zero, but not below it* 

While we tend to think of a trend as having either positive or negative consequences, it is rare for 
a trend to have only positive or only negative consequences. Typically, both are present* Please estimate 
both the positive and the negative consequences for Utopia County Community College of each trend on 
the assumption that the forecast actually materializes by 1997. Use the scale of 0 to 10 in making your 
estimates, with these basic benchmarks: 

0 = No Consequences 
3 - Minor Consequences 
5 = Moderate Consequences 
7 = Major Consequences 
10 = Revolutionary Consequences 

The following example illustrates a typical response. The respondent's forecast of the trend's level 
will most likely increase by 25% in 1992 and 10% in 1997 over that of to lay (1986). Tlie respondent also 
estimated that the trend would have major positive consequence (7) and a minor negative consequence 
(3). 

EXAMPLE 





LKVEL OF TREND IN ... 


CONSEQUENCES IF FORECAST 
ACTUALLY MATERIALIZED 


TREND 
(Levfil in 1986 = 100) 


1992 


1997 


Positive 


Negative 


The number of women entering 
the supervising positions in 
business. 


125 


110 


7 


3 



Q^'is part of the questionnaire is designed for you to spend an average of 60 seconds per trend* 
|^p^(^>e completed your estimates for all trends, please prorcc^'^^art II. 



Once 



Pari I - Evaluation of Key Trends 



TREND 
(Level > 1986 = 100) 



T-1. Number of persons JiviiiR in or near 
urban areas of the state (Charlesto , 
Columbia, Orccmvillc, etc.). 

T-2. Number of retirees annually immigra- 
ting to the state. 

T-3. The price of oil on the world market. 

T-4. Annual rate of inflation in the U.S. 

^-5. Amount of dollars American business 

and industry invested in high teclmology 
research and development. 

T-6. Annual number of manufacturing jobs 
moving to the developing countries 
(i.e., Mexico, Korea, etc.) from the U.S. 

T-7. Number of industries annually reloca- 
ting from the frostbelt to the sunbelt. 

T-fi. Number of new jobs annually created by 
industrial development and expansion 
in the state. 

T-9. Number of all Americans whose stan- 
dard of living is below the poverty level. 

T-10. Number of persons in the state's labor 
force employed in the manufacturing 
sector. 
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LEVEL OF TREND IN 



CONSEQUENCES IF FORECAST 
ACTUALLY MATERIATI^Fn 



1992 



1997 



Positive 



Negative 
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Part 1 ' Evaluation of Key Trends 



TREr:D 
(Level in 1986 = 100) 



T-11, Number of sr ill family farms in the 
slate* 

T-12, number of persons in tlie state's labor 
force employed in the service sector. 

T-13, Number of small businesses being 
started annually in the state. 

T-14. Amount of U.S. Gross National Product 
derived from liealtli care. 

T-15, Level of unemployment in the state's 
labor force. 

T-16. Level of unemployment in ;he U#S# tex- 
tile industry. 

T-17. Number of women onlcritii* the U.S, job 
market. 

T-18* ?>luniber of young people 16-; o years old 
annually entering the workforce in the 
state. 

T-19. Number ol minority youths 16 to 21 
years of age annually unemploye<l, 

T-20, Number of persons who take early re- 
tirements prior to turning age 65, 



ipnjp -2L Number of all U*S* workers working a 
IcivV tliirty-two (32) houi- week. 



11 



LEVEL OF TREND IN 



1992 



1997 



liA 



CONSEQUENCES IF FORECAST 
ACTUALLY MATERIALIZED 



Positive 



Negative 



Part I - Evaluation of Key Trends 




T-22. Number of workers in ll:e soiitlicastcrn 
U.S. having flexible work schedules. 

T-23. Number of industries in the soutliern 
U.S. using robots. 

T-24. iJumbe- of industries in the state using 
computers with optional memory and 
user-friendly software. 

T-25. Level of automation used in U.S. offices, 

T-26. Number of jobs in U.S. business and in- 
dustry requiring a basic knowledge of 
the use of computers. 

T-27. Number of U.S. liouscholds with a per- 
sona] computer. 

T-28. Miimbor of homes in the collcco's service 
area ])aving a personal computer. 

T-29. Number of medical diagnosis done by 

health technologists using computerized 
processes* 

T-30. Level of job skills required for entry- 
level employment by U.S. businesses and 
industry. 

T-31. Number of new hires by U.S. business 
and industry who possess general skills 
and knowledge which can be used across 
several jobs. 
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TREND 
(Level in 19S6 ^ 100) 



T-32. Level of emphasis on job spcc;ilization 
within U.o* business and industry* 

T-33. Degree of specificity of the job skill 

training i)rovidcd by the state's techni- 
cal colleges. 

T-34* Level of demand for highly specialized 
technological workers in the state. 

T-35. Level of demand by business and indus- 
try for electronics technicians in tlie 
state* 

T-36. The economic worth of an associate de- 
gree in the U.S. labor market. 

T-37. Number of persons in the state 24 years 
• of age or older who seek to upgrade 
their job skills by participating in adult 
education. 

T-3r». Number of a<(ults 24 years of age or 
older in retraining programs offered 
through the state's two-year tecimical 
colleges. 

T-39. Number of students enrolled in con- 
tinuing education programs offered 
through the stale technical education 
system as full-time students. 

r-40. Number f f students in the slate's tech- 
nical colleges enrolled as part-time stu- 



LEVEL OF TREND IN 



1992 



1997 



CONSEQUENCES IF FORECAST 
ACTUALLY MATERIALIZED 



Positive 



Negative 



Part I - Evaluation of Key Trends 



TREND 
(Level in 1986 = 100) 
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T-4h Number of students in the state's tech- 
nical colleges enrolled as full-time 
students* 

T-42. Amount of money annually allocated for 
employee traming by U.S. cor irations. 

T-43. Amount of money spent for the training 
of their employees by the state's busi- 
ness and industry. 

T-44. Numb:.r of.mdustrial employees in the 
U.S. being trained "on-the-job" by their 
companies. 

T-45. Number of businesses and industries in 
the state contracting with local tech- 
nical colleges to provide all training 
for their employees. 

T-46. N' .nber of organizations outside the 
1 S. educr.tional system (i.e., corpora- 
jons, private job training contractors, 
etc.) offering technical education ac- 
cented for college credit. 

T-47. Number of four-year colleges in the 

U.S. offering technical programs at the 
baccalaiu-eate level. 

T-48. Competition in U.S. among two-year 
colleges, four-year colleges, private- 
for-profit post-secondary institutions, 
ami the niititary lo recruit entrants 
from persons 1 7 to 21 y^ars of age. 




LEVEL OF TREND IN 



CONSEQUENCES IF FORECAST 
ACTUALLY 
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Part I - £valur.tion of Key Trends 



TREND 
(Level in 1986 = 100) 


LEVEL OI 
1992 


• TREND IN ... 
1997 


CONSEQUENC 
ACTUALLY 


:es if forecast 

MATERIALIZED 


T-49. Number of high school graduates in the 
state who do not meet the state's stan- 
dards for admission into a public foui-- 
year colleges. 

T-50. Educational level of students 17 to 21 
years of age entering the state's tech- 
nical colleges. 

T-51. Number of minority students enrolled 
in the state's technical colleges. 

T-52. Number of all students enrolled in tech- 
nical education programs in the state 
who are enrolled in at least one develop- 
mental coi*rsc. 

T-53. Number of students enrolled in associate 
degree and certificate level business 
programs offered by the state's techni- 
cal colleges. 

T-54. Number of students enrolled in associate 
degree and certificate level technology 
proj>rams offered by tlie state's teclmi- 
cal : olloges. 

T-55. Number c f students enrolled in associate 
degree and certificate level industrial 
craft programs offered by the state's 
tecbrical colleges. 


1 




Positive 


Negative 



Part f - Evaluation of Key Trends 
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TREND 
(Level in 1986 = 100) 


LEVEL OI 
1992 


^ TREND IN ... 
199/ 


CONSEQUENC 
ACTUALLY 


:es if forecast 

MATERIALIZED 


T-56. Number of persons 24 years of age or 
older in the state who participate in 
some form ' adult education (i.e., GED 
Basic Education, Adult Literacy, etc), 

T-57. Number of all eligible students ^.n the 
state who consider higher education to 
be economically too costly for them, 

T-58. Number of U.S. students in institutions 
of higher education receiving federal 
student financial aid. 

T-59. Level of use of computers in U.S. higher 
education for both educational and ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

T-60. Number of U.S, undergraduate college 
students required to own personal com- 
puters for use in their college studies. 

T-61. Level of cost to state's technical col- 
leges of upgrading instructional equip- 
ment. 

T-62. Importance of "hands-on" dimension of 
instructional programs in high tecli- 
nology fields, 

T-63. Level of pressure from federal and state 
government for acco:mtahi!ity in Iiiglior 
education. 






Positive 


Negative 



Part I - Evaluation of Key Trends 
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TREND 
(Level in 1986 = 100) 



T~64. Level of financial and political support 
from state and local government for 
public two-year colleges in the state. 

T-65. Level of federal revenue-sharing funds 
available to support state and local 
government. 

r-66. Amount of federal grant monies received 
by two-year colleges in the U.S. 

T-67. Amount of annual revenues of the state's 
two-year technical colleges derived 
from JTPA. 

T-68. Amount of all state funds allocated to 
state's technical colleges available for 
new faculty positions. 

T-69* Amount of ail state funds allocated to 
state's technical colleges available for 
professional devt opmcnt activities of 
existing faculty. 

T-70. Level of corporate and individual con- 
tributions to institutions of higher 
education across the U.S. 



LEVEL OF TREND IN 
199Z 



1997 



CONSEQUENCES IF FORECAST 
ACTUALLY MATERIAL!7Kn 



Positive 



Negative 



PART II - E^'ALUATION OF FUTURE EVENTS 



The second part of the questionnaire requires you to provide two judgments about each event listed. The first judgment 
concerns the probability of each event occurring during the peviod of 1987 to 1997. In the column labeled "PROBABILITY 

numerical estimate of how likely yc believe the event is to occur in this ten-year period. Use 

a scale of 0 to 100, where "0" means "no likelihood of occurring at any point during tv next 10 ears" and "100" means 
certain of occurring at some point in the next 10 years." 

The second judgment concerns the impact of each event on Utopia County Community College should the event a aPv 

occur. In the column headed "IMPACT etc.," enter the numbers that indicate yom- estimatas as to both the events 

positive impact and negative impact in the appropriate column. Use the scale of 0 to 10 in making youT^imate with 
these basic benchmarks: 

0 = No Impact 
3 = Minor Impact 
5 = Moderate Impair 
7 = Major Impact 
10 = Revolutioneiry Impact 

The following example illustrates a typical response. The respondent estimated that ':he event would have a low 
probability of occurring (25) and a moderate positive impact (5) and a minor negative impact (3). 



EVENT 


PROBABILITY OF 
OCCURRING BETWEEN 
1987 AND 1997 


IMPACT IF 

EV NT OCCURS 


Positive 


Negative 


Federal government places restrictions on all corporate managers. 


25 


5 


3 



Move as quickly s possible from event to event. You should allow yourself about 45 se conds to provide all iudgn. -nis 
on each event. ' ° 
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Part II - Evaluation of Future Events 



EVENT 
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E-l. 
E-2. 
J2-3. 
E-4. 

r-5. 

E-6. 

E-7. 

>8. 

E-9. 
ElO. 

E=ll. 
E-l 2. 



^il^lH' ^an ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ -—on ..ata .ase 

c^j/lTu^^^^^^^^^^^ - "'--i- a student. a.Hties wUH a 

^^Z^r:;"::::,^:,;''' ^"^ ^'^^^^-^ -^'"^^ '-reaseU benefits an.| 

All non-militai-y government financial aid funds are cut by 50 percent. 
^i')ZT:;:2Z^^^^^^ '"^-^^'^^ "'"^^^ «-ncial aid package. 

cerd?no'f^r'''°r r'"^" "'^ ^^'"^ ^''^ "ational unemployment rate ex- 
ceeding 15 percent for two consecutive years. 

SJJsIJ I?.1T""/ °' 'T'"^ companies in the southeastern U.S. have either 
closed tl.e,r door forever or have been bought b, other textile companies! 

Seventy (70) percent of all automobiles sold ' thu m c j . 

side of the country. ^o'^obUes sold the J.S. are made and assembled cut 



PROBABILITY OF 
OCCURRING BETWEEN 
1987 and 1997 



Congress eliminates the minimum hourly wage. 



IMPACT IF 
EVENT OCCURS 



Posit 



ive 



Negative 



Part II - Evaluation of Future Events 



EVENT 



E-13. 
E-14. 
E-15. 

E-16. 
E-17. 
E-18. 

E-19. 

E-20. 
E-21. 
E~22. 

E-23. 

E-24. 
E-25. 



Microcomputers and word processors are being retailed in the U.S. which allow 
system commands and inquiry to be made by voice activation. 

JIrt oflc!'"^'^*^''' automated manufacturing plant in the state opers in the upper ) 

t1.™uJ;n!f^\"° inoveme t more intense than any known to date emerges 

bSlof ? ^"^'^^^ °f ^^ork and block certain lines of 

biological research. 

The first factory in space is established by the Soviet Union. 

The federal government reinstates the selective service draft. 

Kighty (80) percent of industrial - oduction machinery in the U.S. is operated bv 
numerical and computer commands. "peraiea uy 

A composite developed from carbon-based fibers becomes a viable raw material for 
constr. ction of airplanes and aur omobiles. material for 

li:ighty (80) percent of industrial drafting in the U.S. is done with CAD equipment. 
Telecommunications links all the state technical colleges. 

com7dTe:?itiirj:i:'' ""^"^^^ ^'•"•^^^ ^'•-p^ 

Imel-ica.'' ^ """^ °' '""'"S'^'^' ^'""^ C^"''"-" ^"^ South 

Biological technologies are developed that lacilitate rapid learning. 
Credible brainwave measures of cognitive skills are developed. 
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Part 11 - Evaluation of Future Events 



EVENT 



E-26. 
E-27. 

E-28. 

E-29. 

E-30. 

E-31. 
E-32. 

E-33. 

E-34. 

E-35. 



2 l"-''- 



A national opinion poll reveals tliat over 40 percent i the public believe a general/ 
liberal arts education is the best preparation for entering the job market. 

A Gallop poll indicates that 50 percent of the public believes that the fundamental 
processes of decision-making (i.e., critical tliinking, problem solving, analytical 
tlunking, etc.) are an important pai-t of the skiJ's taught under general education. 

'Tie majority of four-year colleges and universities in the U.S. have eslahlisJied a 
I., nimum acauemic standard that all students must attain by the end of the iODumore 
year. ^ 

The state's Commission on IligJier Education issues a decision prohibiting unneces- 
sary duplication of curriculum among four-yeai* and two-year colleges. 

Students in the state ai-e guaranteed almr.t automatic transfer from two-year to 
four-year colleges. 

Two-year colleges in the state now award the Bachelor of Technology degree. 

Most tecnnical education curriculums in two-year colleges are undergoinP inaior re- 
visions every two-years. o « j 

Public four-year colleges and universities in the slate now articulate their primary 
institutional mission as supporting the economic development of the state. 

P' blic '. -year colleges and universities in the state tailor their curriculum to 
provide education for employment. 

State business and industrial leaders call upon the two-year technical colleges to 
provide more aiul better occupational uj)grading for einjiloyees. 

A major Fortune 500 company signs a contract with the state to implement a state- 
wide computer training program to benefit imeinployed citizens. 
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Part 11 - Evaluation of Future E^-ents 



EVENT 


PROBABILITY OF 
OCCURRING BETWEEN 
1987 and 1997 
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EVENT 
Positive 
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E-37. The majority of industries in the U.S. have eliminated financial incentive r Derams 
for employees to continue their education. 

E-38. Forty 140) percent of all public two-year colleges offer a full range of associate de- 
gree programs via nation..! educational computer network. 

E-39. The federa' government establishes a free-access national educj.Mon computer net- 
work that can be used by anyone from elementary school age to persons emolled in 
graduate programs. 

£-40. Fifty (50) percent of all American homes aie equipped with interactive TV systems. 

E-41. Public school teacher salaries are increased to the point where they are within 10 
percent of comparable positions in industry. 

E 42. Part-time faculty members now constitute almost 70 percent of the instructional 
staff m the state's two-year colleges. 

E-43. The high cost of construction and plant operations have created a crisis for tJie 
majority o.' U.S. institutions of higher education. 

E-44. U.S. -ncome taxes arc revised to allow deductions of about $5,000 (1986 dollars) ner 
student per year for college tuition. uuimrsy per 

E-45. A U.S. district upheld the right of a graduate to receive punitive damages from a 
college upon proving the quality of education was inferior. 

E-46. A concept of malpractice is now applied to all professions i.icluding teaching. 

I- 4/. Quality eaucational programs versus educational access is the primary issue for 
two-year colleges. ' 

E-48. Hanageinent of most institutional functions and activities is centralized at the state 
level by the State Board for Technical and Comprehensive E.!«cation 
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Part 11 - Evaluation of Future Events 
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EVENT 


1 PROBABILITY OF 
OCCURRING BETWEEh 
1987 and 1997 


IMP) 
1 EVENT 


^CT IF 
OCCURS 




E-49. The state legislature mandates the establishment of articulation policies ami nroce- 
dures among public schools, two-year colleges and four-year collies 

^rfr» »«8islature mandates that all ai-ea vocational centers and two-year tech- 
nical colleges articulaie their educational program. 

E-51. An amendment to the U.S. Constitution limiting groxv h of the federal budeet tn . 
specific percentage of the GNP is approved. ^ * *° ^ 

E-52. Tlie federal government establishes a policy of payinp college rn«:»«: o . 

SST ' P°'"^y <" P"-i-atine federal higher educ.tiou aid to slates 
SaTaCT;«c7™"'"°°"' "—'"-I "••-«-' college ailllilLlfexan,. 

tZ^S rerr/' '"° "'"^ cLiHanc mimarv, 

E-56. Comprehensive federal legislationfJesiRned to reind^strialize the ration i , 
includes support for technical e.lucation progran.s. is ^asseThy Songre^^^^ 

li-57. Congress establishes a system, pr.tterned after that for IRA's »l,-,f .11^ c 

her to n.ahe tax deductible contributions to a„ ••Indi^!",: MVain ng A cr^nT" w^ci; 
the worker can dr .w on for tuition if laid off and in nee.I of retrah.ing. 

H-58. The federal government now requires that all federal grant fumis awarded to i,,ti 
tut.ons of post -secomlary education be n.atched .lol!ar for dolla,' 
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Part II - Evaluation of Future Events 



EVENT 



fyrem""'"*'""' "'"^ alternative form of educational .lelivery 



E-60. Complete artificial intelligence units capable of speaking several languages and 
responding to oral questions in a wide variety of subject Las are developed 
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Appendix C: Scenarios of the Future of 
Utopia County Community College 



The Official Future 



The period of 1985 to 1390 can be characterized as a **boom time** for Utopia County 
Community College. As the job mari<et expanded vigorously for persons with computer skills 
and for those prepared for work in automated plants and offices, the long-standing emphasis by 
the college upon hgh-technology training has paid big dividends. The use of computers in 
business and education grew by 30%, and at least 7 out of every 10 homes in America were 
equipped with appliances and other equipment that in some way utilized a computer. The need 
for technicians to servic^i this equipment grew at a steady pace. Expansion also occurred in the 
health care programs vs area hospitals increasingly relied upon UCCC to provide them with 
technologists able to operate the sophisticated diagnostic equipment that was developed in 
the late 80s. In addition, entrepreneurial training offered by the college continued to find wide 
acceptance. 

Enrollment at UCCC grew mari<edly as a result of the relevance of its programs and its success 
in job placement. Despite the reluctance of some legislators to enthusiastically support the 
college, UCCC met all tests of accountability and qualified for substantial funding under the 
state formula. Even a federal reduction in student financial aid wori<ed to the college's 
advantage. Students who, with full financial aid support, might have gone to a four-year college 
or university now enrolled at UCCC. The result was not only a gain in enrollment but an 
increase in the academic level of the student body. Because of increases in state funding and 
student tuition revenues, the c^"ege was largely able to offset many of the declines in grant 
programs at the federal level. Likewise, more full-time faculty members were employed, thereby 
reversing an historic dependency upon a disproportionate nurnber of adjunct faculty. 

Another factor which favorably impacted UCCC was the considerable number of high school 
graduates who did not qualify for admission to a four-year college under the terms of the 
Educational Improvement Act of 1983. Many of those students attended UCCC, boosting 
enrollment. Of greater importance, however, was the fact that this situation afforded leverage 
for UCCC to request authorization to offer A.A. and A.S. programs. Approval of these programs 
was granted and the initial classes were accepted for the fall of 1988. 

In the meantime, an external condition which has plagued the community for some time tended 
to stabilize during the late 1980s and continued past 1990. The textile industry, which suffered 
greatly from a high volume or foreign imports, benefited from trade restrictions imposed in 1988 
and appeared to hold its own through the latter portion of the decade. This reversal had similar 
positive effects upon other industry in the area, thus creating an environment favorable to 
training and employment. 

In short, the college flourished during the late 1980s and eariy 1990s. 



The Surprise-Free Future 



In the late 19803 and early 1990s, Utopia County Community College maintained a position, in 
terms of credibility and effectiveness, similar to that which characterized it at the beginning of 
the 80s. 

While job demands for highly specialized technological wori<ers burgeoned around much of the 
country, the same trend was substantially offset in the UCCC service area by a pajor reduction 
in industrial investment The entire state, in fact, experienced an inability to attract new industry. 
At the same time, the service economy did not fully materialize in the region, at least not in tenns 
of providing an abundance of high-tech job opportunities. The decline of the t£>tile industry, 
which led to a 10% reduction in its wori< forcos, did produce a number of adults 3eal<ing re- 
training. Because many of these displaced wori<ers were not well prepared academically, they 
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did not translate into significant enrollment gains and, of those who did enroll, few graduated 
although there were some notable success stories. 

Beginning in the latter part of 1988, the textile industry began to experience some stability as a 
result of: (1) modernization of manufacturing processes; (2) some diversification in product 
lines; and (3) limited trade restrictions imposed by the federal government. With this 
improvement in textiles, other industries in the area rebounded as well. Still, there was no 
general return to a ''golden age** for manufacturing industries like textiles. 

The fiscal environment in which UCCC operated was one of on-going strain. Costs of 
construction, plant operations, and educational support services continued to escalate rapidly. 
Funding from all levels of government became increasingly difficult to secure. County and state 
support monies, typically in short supply, were even less plentiful as a result of the industrial 
downturn and more agency competition for available dollars. A conservative fiscal mood still 
dominated much thinldng at the federal level and, as a consequence, there was a significant 
reduction in grants to support special projects. Student financial aid programs, were 
substantially cut, severely reducing enrollments in high tuition institutions, while increasing 
enrollments in low tuition schools (UCCC and others). 

There were a number of important "bright spots" for UCCC during this period. The college's 
commitment to high-technology training filled a need in industries Introducing automated 
manufacturing processes. Use of computers in business and education grew mari<ed!y, while 
computer-assisted devices were found in a majority of homes. The need for technicians to 
operate and to sen/ice such equipment expanded steadily, and UCCC provided graduates to 
meet this demand. Enrollment of students in high-tech degree programs increased sharply arid 
the Continuing Education Division made major contributions providing necessary short-term 
training (and re-training) for industrial wori<ers. Adults enrolling in such programs represented a 
growing segment of the college's student community, more than off-setting the declining pool 
of high school graduates. As the operation of small busine<^nes grew through the area, 
entrepreneurial training also remained an important strength of the college. 

Because of these successes, UCCC was able to meet all tests of accountability, qualify for its 
share of available funds, and maintain !ts reputation for educational excellence. 



The Technological Imperative Future 



The continued spread of high technology throughout America's economy has contributed to 
the attention on technological education among the American people and policy-makers. 
Fueled by research advances, American technology is in the position of worid dominance once 
again. 

This technological comeback can be traced to the breakthroughs made in computer technology 
and artificial intelligence research during the late 1980s. Computer companies such as IBM, 
Apple, AT&T, and DEC sun/ived the mari<et "shakeout" of the mid 1980s, and moved qutekly to 
introduce major technological advances in optical memory and voice input devices, microchip 
design, and component miniaturization. Of greater significance, strides were made in 
programming techniques and languages, creating a boom in the development and mariceting of 
extremely user-friendly software. 

As a result of these strides in computer technology, the computerization of American business, 
industry and human sen/ices continued to grow beyond its 1980 level, an increase of alnrK)st 
30% during this period. Industrial autoniation has expanded annually at a rate of 5% . Almost all 
industrial draftir^ is now done with some fonn of CAD system and nfK>re of the manufacturing 
machinery is computer control led. The automation of offices has also continued at the same 
steady rate as In the early 1980$. Electric typewriters have been completely replaced by 
electronic typewriters and word processors. 



Human services has also been impacted by the spread of automation and computerization. 
Technologists, using computarized processes, are playing an increasingly central role in the 
medical analysis and diagnosis of patients. Of all the human services, education has been the 
one that has seen the most dramatic changes resulting from the use of computers. Computers, 
using new forms of software developed by cognitive scientists, may truly become teacher 
suoogates. Teaching machines that can respond to both a student's answer and physiologic 
response are now being used in schools and colleges. 

The pervasiveness of the new technology within American society can also be seen outside the 
classroom, office and factory. Data Resources, a maricet analysis firm specializing in the 
computer industry, estimates that over 50% of all United States households now have some 
form of computers. As the use of computers in homes, businesses and other areas of American 
life has continued to grow, the need for computer literacy has intensified. The cun^iculum of 
most high schools, two-year and four-year colleges reflect programs and courses designed to 
address this need. 

The growing dependence of Americans on computers has had a major impact on technical 
education in two-year colleges across the country. Industry and business in the state have keot 
pace with other areas of the country in adopting the new technology. The number of industries 
using robots and other automated systems has Increased by 5% annually. Most entry-level jobs 
have required increasingly higher levels of computer literacy. The need within the state for 
electronic technicians to maintain high-tech equipment has grown at an annual pace of 3%. 

These technological changes are requiring many of the state's technical colleges to coniinually 
update much of their technical education curricula. 1lie state's industry increasingly has called 
upon the technical colleges to provide more and better occupational upgrading for employees 
and persons entering the labor force. 

The heightened interest in technical education has been a mixed blessing for two-year 
colleges. Rather than declining as predicted, program enrollments have stabilized because of 
ihe increased number of adults interested in "retooling" their occupational skills. Among recent 
high school graduates the interest in the technical education services offered by UCCC. 
continued to remain high, due to recent reductions in the number of vocational/occupational 
programs offered in the state's public secondary schools. The need to keep UCCC's staff 
abreast of the changes in the technology has prompted state policy-makers to provide 
increased state funds for professional development of existing faculty. In addition, after a "no 
hiring" period, limited funds are now available to staff new faculty positions. 

However, the necessity of constant curriculum changes have placed a severe limitation on 
these efforts. The "hands-on" dimension of instructtonal programs in high tech fields assumes 
even greater importance than in the eariy 1980s. Moreover, the costs of upgrading instmctional 
equipment have increased significantly over the levels of 1980. College administrators 
recognize the difficulty of securing adequate monies to purchase state-of-the-art laboratory 
equipment. 

All in all. however, the period sin^e 1985 has been one of growth in the state's two-year college 
system. It has been one in which the public and the lealers of the state's economic 
development effort have looked to institutions like UCCC for leadership in maintaining the pace 
of business and industry in adapting to the ever changing imperatives of the new technology. 
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The Neoclassic Future 



A number of crippling blows struck Utopia County Community College between 198? nd 
1990. The ultinfiate effect was a complete c;hange in the college's basic mission, with resu. it 
accelerated decline in political support and diminished status in the community. 

During 1985, a panel informally tagged the "King Committee", appointed and strongly 
supported by the Governor, recommended that the state's two-year college system shift from a 
two*year post secondary/collegiate to a short-term ^b skills training emphasis. The committee's 
proposal found a variety of supporters, many with powerful self-interest motives, such as 
leaders in four-year colleg'^s and politicians and new media personnel who had never accepted 
the state's two-year institutfons as "colleges" inihe first place. After a bitter fight, the State 
Legislature enacted, in May of 1986, a bill to implement that change. 

Reduced, in effect, to a Irade school," UCCC officials attempted to make the most of their new 
circumstances. The economic environment in which the college operated, however, remained 
in the same downward spiral that had begun in the eariy ig80s. Industrial activity was in a state 
of decline, with increasing woricer lay-offs and outright closings in a number of existing 
operations. Unemptoyment in the textile industify alone hit 20%. There was little expanston of 
existing plants and almost no new openings in the county. While UCCC was challenged to 
provide skills training to the increasingly large number of wori(ers without iobs, there was 
virtually no opportunity for job placement . The much-herakled service ecoriomy had, at the 
same time, failed to produce the larger number of jobs that forecasters had predk^ed eariier. 

Because much of the responsibility for high-technology training had been transfen-ed from the 
two-year colleges to other institutions, opportunities to educate individuals for some of the 
emerging jobs were lost. This shift in responsibility occurred after UCCC had invested heavily 
in hfgh-technoiogy training programs. Enrollment at the college entered a period of sharp 
decline in the fall of 1987 and has continued to decline since that time. 

Funding for UCCC reached a crisis in 1988. Difficulties in securing adequate fiscal support from 
all levels of govemment (local, state and federal) intensified. Suffering from a deteriorating 
image and unable, because of the severe industriat/economic crisis in its area, to meet the 
prescribed accountability tests, the college adopted a posture of deep retrenchment. 



The Economic Malaise Future 



America's last ten years can best be characterized as a period of economic malaise. Many of the 
present difficulties can be traced back to the economic problenns that emerged during the late 
1970s. Although America appeared to be well on her way to solving these problems during the 
first half of the 1980s, all the economic indicators parallel those of 1982. 

As with nfK)St economic problenris, the causes of the present situation are complex and varied. 
However, there is general consensus among most people that America's inability to solve the 
problem of a growing national debt is one of several major contributing factors. Another factor 
frequently cited by both the perspn in the street and the knowledgeable observer is the inability 
of America's industry to compete with that of foreign c:)untries. The heightened manufacturing 
capability of foreign countries In such basic industries as textiles, steel and auto manufacturing 
presents every-increasing competition to a variety of American industries. Although Congress 
has periodically revised the United States trade policy, the federal govemment never 
successfully restricted foreign imports to the level of the early 1970s. 



The textiles industry has been particularly hard hit. The number of plant closings and emptoyee 
lay-offs is testimony to the continued difficulty that American textile manufacturers are having 
with foreign textile imports. Unemployment in the textile industry has reached almost 20%. 
Also, cheap foreign labor has caused more and more laboMntensive industries from America's 
frcstbelt to relocate their plants in foreign countries, rather than in sunbelt states. 
Consequently, the economic development activities in southern states have not been 
successful in expanding the state's industrial base to offset any contractions in its job market. 
Many southern states fiiid thomselves with large nunrA>ers of unemployed adults who are not 
able to find new jobs in a static economy. Equally significant, many of these individuals are not 
trained to adequately function in the present econonty. 

Since the mid 1980s, state policy has encouraged these dislocated woricers to retrain 
themselves. The state's system of two-year colleges has been a major vehicle for such 
retraining. The en!X>llment of adults in retraining programs has been and continues to be an 
expanding segment of the continuing education market of these colleges. More than 60% of 
the evening students enrolled in two-year colleges are enrolled on a part-time basis. Significant 
nurrt3ers of those who are unemoloyed aduK students enter the college for retraining with poor 
learning, reasoning, and conrnit 'ication skills. The needs of these students, along with those 
of the students who tradittonaliy have enrolled in UCCCs programs, have placed severe strain 
on such support services as counseling and devetopmental educatton. ^ recent survev of the 
state's two-year colleges reveal that 3 cut of every 4 students are taking at least one 
developmental course. 

The new economic realities have also affected UCCC in a number of other ways. State 
revenues have been reduced due to the decline in the state's textile industry and its inability to 
attract new industry. Consequently, the two-year colleges of the state have continued to 
experience difficulty in securing adequate financial support from state and county 
governments. The financial difficulty even more acutely now tfiat the colleges are face ing the 
task of retraining significant numbers of the unemptoyed. Although Job Training Partnership 
Act funds are available to support programs for this group of studer;ts, many colleges find 
themselves in a positton of fiscal dependency on these fur 3. Funds from JTPA now account 
for from 33% to over 40% of the annual revenue in the state's two-year colleges. 

The continued economic problems of the state, both in terms of the need for massive retraining 
and the decline in state revenues, has resulted in an increased centralization of control over 
technk:al education at the state level. Area vocational centers, two-year colleges and four-year 
colleges find themselves forced to articulate more effectively. The management autonomy and 
flexibility once enjoyed l^y individual colleges has been greatly reduced by state governing 
boards. The state's Commission of Higher Education has issued a policy prohibiting . . the 
unnecessary duplication of programs."* 

Overall, the period from 1985 to 1995 has been one that is not remembered by the staff of two- 
year colleges with fondness. A UCCC s;aff member described it best as a time when ^ . . they 
wanted us to keep the ocean out, but the state could only afford to give us a teacup and r^oon 
to bail with.** 
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James L. Morrison. Professor of Education, the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
received his Ph.D. at the Florida State University in 1969. He was lecturer in sociology at the 
University of Maryland, European Division (1964-65), instructor in sociology at the Florida State 
University (1968*69), and assistant professor of education and sociology at the Pennsylvania 
State University (1969-73). He served two terms as a member of the Board of Directors, 
Association for the Study of Higher Education, chaired the special interest group on futures 
research, the American Educational Research Association, chaired the editorial board. The 
Review of Higher Education, and served as consulting editor of The Review of Educattonal 
Research and The American Educational Research Journal. He cun^ently scn/es as immediate 
past vice president (Division J-Postsecondary Education), the American Educational Research 
Association, and as convener of the Forum on Environmental Scanning, The American 
Assodation for Higher Education. Co-editor of Applying Methods and Techniques of Futures 
Research (Jossey-Bass, 1983) and coauthor of Futures Research and the Strategic Planning 
Process (Association for the Study of Higher Education. 1984), his research and writing 
activities focus on using futures research methods in educational planning and policy analysis. 
His consulting activities focus on assisting colleges and universities in developing 
environmental scanning systems to augment their long-range planning processes. 

Thomas V. Mecca is Vice-President for Planning and Development at Piedmont Technical 
College in Greenwood, South Carolina* He completed his undergraduate and graduate studies 
in education and social science at the State University of New York and is currently a candidate 
for the Ed.D. in higher education administration at the University of South Carolina. He was 
Coordinator of Foreign Student Advisement at Sullivan County Community College (1967-68), 
a member of the administrative staff of Tcmpkins-CortlanJ Community College, where he 
served as Director of Executive Management Services (1968-81). He is President of the 
Institute for Future Systems Research, Inc., and an Adjunct Professor at the Graduate School of 
Management, Lesley College, where he teaches a course in forecasting emerging socio- 
political issues. He has co-authored articles on the future of occupational education and the 
use of environmental scanning in the field of education for the World Future Sodety. Co-editor 
of Trend Digest, his professional interests focus on the use of such future research techniques 
as socio-political forecasting ancf interactive computer sinuilation in strategic policy analysis. His 
consulting activities focus on a^isisting educational and other public service agencies in using 
future research techniques in institutional decision-making and long-range planning and in 
deveiofJng alternative sources of instituttonal funding. 
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